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Ready and Safe 
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ATTRACTIVE, SERVICEABLE 
GRAY COLOR 


COMFORT TAILORING 


MADE OF ACID, CAUSTIC, 
r = AT EVERY POINT 


AND ABRASION RESISTANT 
DYNEL 


Full cut, comfortable two-way 
sport collor. Accurate sizing. 
Shirts of 6 oz. Dynel. 


Double fold on shirt front 
provides extra strength for 
buttonholes and button 
anchoring. All edges are 
folded back and stitched. 


a 


Seven extra-wide bar 
tacked belt loops for 
comfortable support. 
Trousers and pocket 
linings made of Dynel 


All shoulder seams are folded 
throughout. 


in and double stitched for 
strength and comfort. 


Reinforced fly to pre- 
vent tearing. Brown 
method outlet in back. 
Buttons are of acid 
and caustic resistant 
plastic. All button- 
holes are eyeletted. 
Trousers of 8 oz. 
Dynel. 





Barrel-type cuffs, double 
thickness for durability. All 
outer seams of shirt are 
double or triple stitched with 
acid resistant thread. 


From collar to trouser cuff, M.S.A. Chem- 
Klos, in smart-looking, serviceable gray, 
have the construction and fabric features 
that meet industry's demands for longer- 
wearing, comfortable work clothes. Made 
throughout of Dynel, the new fiber which 
resists acids and caustics, and loomed in a 
special weave that gives improved abrasion 
resistance, M.S.A. ChemKlos wear ON 
when other work clothes wear OUT. This 
greater life is in the fabric—not added by a 


Exclusive continuous 
fly design prevents 
tearing when step- 
ping in or out of 
the garment 


Two Dynel-lined hip 
pockets conveniently 
spaced. Waistband 
and all pockets ore 
double stitched 


Bi-swing back con- 
struction permits 
free arm and trunk 
movement with no 
hitching. Coveralls 
of 8 oz. Dynel. 


chemical process. 

End your work clothes problems today. 
Write now for our bulletin which com- 
pletely describes these and the many other 
M.S.A. ChemK los advantages. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. 


Braddock, Thomas & Meade Sts., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


‘} At Your Service: 68 Branch Offices in the United States 


SAFETY Soman WEADQUARTERS 


UIA 


Call the M.S.A. man on your every safety problem 
his job is to help you. 


Two slash-type side 
pockets. Two front 
patch pockets 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. OF CANADA, LTD 
Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, New Glasgow, N.S. 
Representatives in Principal Cities in Mexico, 
Central and South America 
Cable Address: ‘‘MINSAF” Pittsburgh 





Fire can't hide from this. NOSE” 


A slow burning fire in your storage spaces, 
electrical equipment, record vaults, etc., can 
cause plenty of damage. But not if this “Nose” 
is on the job! 

Let the tiniest, slowest-burning fire just ¢ry to 
escape attention. The slightest whiff of smoke 
is collected by this “Accumulator” and sent to 
the central control panel of the Kidde Indus- 
trial Smoke Detector. Instantly, a warning is 
transmitted to your fire control headquarters 
or to the local fire department. 

The Kidde Industrial Smoke Detector spots 
smoldering blazes fast, long before there is 
enough heat to set off automatic heat-actuated 
extinguishing or alarm devices. 

Write today for full information on Kidde 
fire detectors, CO. and foam systems, as well 


as portable extinguishers. 


Cialale 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 845 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 
Walter Kidde &@ Company of C da, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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THE COVER: This toolboard, typical of those installed in plants of Brown- 
Forman Distillers Corporation, has been helpful in keeping tools in a safe, 
serviceable condition, ready for use when needed. Each tool has a duplicate. 
(Photo courtesy “The Brown Forum”) 


The Smaller Plant... 
Ned H. Dearborn 
Safety—A Real Challenge to Management— 
Robert L. Minckler 
Understanding the Aging—Leonard E. Himler, M. D. 
Divorcing Destruction from Construction— 
A. S. Killick 
Fatalities Rise in 1951—A. D. Battey . 
Don’t Forget the Experienced Worker— 
William J. Dreeland 
Queer Duck (Diary of a Safety Engineer)— 
Bill Andrews . , 
The Electrical Engineer's Stake in Safety— 
Harold F. Webb + 
After the Accident—Arthur J. Naquin 
Five Big Days for Safety 
Steps That Conserve Hearing 
Cross Country with Chas. F. Alexander 
Hard Hats Are Working for the Railroad— 
C. V. Peterson 
NSC Chapters to Have Retirement Plan 
NSC Has Helped Us—M. E. Sternburgh 
Additional Eyes, Ears and Minds—W. W. Allison 


Whose Responsibility?— 


DEPARTMENTS 


The Lighter Side 31 Small Businesses and 

Safety Valve 37 Associations 

Safety Library 42 For Distinguished Service 
Coming Events 46 Personals 

Industrial Health 50 Calendar Contest Winners 
Accident Barometer 54 Tools for Your Safety Program 
President's Medal Awards 57 Safety Posters 

Green Cross News 58 New Products 


31,350 copies of this issue were printed 


Feurx B. Srreyckmans, Editorial Director CARMAN Fisu, Editor 
Norvat Burcu, Associate Editor Tom Dopps, Associate Editor 
Ratpu Moses, Art Director C. H. Mivver, Advertising Manager 


Nationat Sarety News is published monthly by National Safety Council. Copyright 1952 
by National Safety Council. Printed in L A. Entered as second class matter June 21, 
1921, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip 
tion rate: To members, $5.50 per year, single copies 55 cents; to non-members, §7.50 
per year, single copies, 75 cents. Quantity prices for yearly subscriptions and single 
issue on request. Member Audit Bureau of Circulation. Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 

Statements and opinions advanced in signed articles are personal expressions of the 
suthors, not necessarily those of the National Safety Council. 








National Safety Council 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

Home Orrice —425 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Eastern Orrice — 800 Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York 17, N. Y 
Western Orrice — 111 Sutter St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif. 


Chairman of the Trustees: 
Lee Warren James, Attorney, Old 
Brookville, N. Y. 


Chairman, Board of Directors: 
Cuartes R. Cox, president, Kenne- 
cott Copper Corp., New York. 


President: 
Nev H. Dearsorn, Chicago. 


Vice-Presidents: 
For Farms 

Guy L. Nose, managing director, 
National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work, Chicago. 


For Finance, and Treasurer 
O. Gressens, financial vice-president, 
Peabody Coal Co., Chicago. 


For Homes 

Tyrer S. Rocers, assistant to the 
executive vice-president, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 


For Industry 

J. E. Trainer, vice-president and 
production manager, The Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


For Local Safety Organizations 
Rosert R. Snopcrass, president, 
Atlas Auto Finance Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


For Membership 

L. R. Boutwareg, vice-president, em- 
ployee and plant community relations, 
General Electric Co., New York. 


For Public Information 
Boyp Lewis, executive editor, NEA- 
Acme, New York. 


For Schools and Colleges 
Dr. Herotp C. Hunt, general super- 
intendent of schools, Chicago. 


For Traffic and Transportation 

Tuomas H. MacDonatp, commis- 
sioner of public roads, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


For Women’s Activities 

Mrs. Georce W. Jagua, safety chair- 
man, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Winchester, Ind. 








Biggest hit of the year— 
new Lehigh 
\\ 


—_ 


laceless 
slipon 
safety 
shoe 


‘ 
’ 
’ 
* 
* 
s 
* 
o 
. 
> 
; 


A brand new style idea that’s caught on like wildfire in men’s dress shoes . . . another Lehigh first, with 
reliable Lockrim* steel toe protection built in! Not a loafer or a casual, but smart as any oxford for 
street or work wear. Easy to slide on. . . easy-fitting .. . off in a flash if feet get involved in an accident. 


Order a sample pair for display to put more of your men in safety shoes. 


Stock No. 1630 Russet side-gore slipon with 
leather counter, lined quarter, steel shank, 
leather sole, half rubber heel. Sock-saver* 
leather toe lining. Genuine Goodyear Welt. 


WIDTHS SIZES 
6to 12 
5 to 13 
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New (\1,.), protection 
for field personnel... 


to prevent discomfort . . . inefficiency . . . accidents caused by 
mosquitoes, chiggers, other insects . . . poison ivy, oak, sumac 


Now—when field operations take your is a cream, nota liquid loesn't come 
men into mosquito-ridden areas—you off easily with perspiration No stick- OUT IN THE OJL FIELDS, along pipe | 
cee ; , } y wherever mosquitoes abound—PFLLENT 
can provide them a proved safeguard ness pleasant aroma... €asy to fective longer ves better prote n 
Famous Lotshaw’s PELLENT, now apply, just rub it on 
} : ly by MSco under Protect your workers, too, with 
mosquitoes, MSco Poison Ivy Ointment—the first 


cts away for of its kind in the Unit System—proved 
in the field with over seven years of 

ing mosqui- case history. Use it as a preventative 

around in or a cure 

langerous quartet! no mo iffi- Be sure your first aid kits are equipped 

tating welts and it ! distract with these MSco held units— 

workers PELLENT and Poison Ivy 

1 of PELLENT, which Ointment. See your distribu. 


CONSTRUCTION CREWS, lum! 
n held operations are safer when protect 
An applicatior PELLENT and MSco Poison Iv 

| ix hours [Dan 2 tor for complete details, or 3 


lasts at least six h 


Workers prefer PELLENT because it write for literature. 


Mc Oo 
Medical Supply Company 2— 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS better ore 


tn Canada, it's Safety Supply Company tor 
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Used in wide variety of 
applications throughout industry 


VANO DESIGN “A” 
VENTILATOR is used 
here during repairs to 
o chemical still. This 
type ventilator is used 
to ventilate tanks, tank 
cors, drums, vats, un- 


a /4 
g 


derground cable manholes, pipe galleries, air- 


plone wing compartments, 


fuselages and other 


confined places. Uses 8° diameter flexible canvas 


tubing (“Ventube’’). 


NO. 2 AEROPLANE 
HEAT KILLER here 
directs cool, fresh air on 
worker in drop forge 
plont. Heot killers restore 
workers’ efficiency by 
providing extra ventila- 


tion in the hot months, or 


y job where workers are continua 


odice required to work in excessive heot 


able in two types, three sizes in each 


etc 

ta ond 

in ceroplone f 
wings, etc 

on coke ovens 

on steam-heated 


processes 


Write here ony 


leting problem yc 


“Trt TTT Tete 


nm tonk tonk cors, dr 


ground cable man 


lly or peri- 


Avail- 


VANO DESIGN 

“B" VENTILA- 

TOR here dis- 

charges welding fumes from double-bottom com- 
partment in navol vessel under construction. Large 
volume of air handled quickly expels fumes and 
results in good ventilation. Vano Design “B" can 
pass through opening only 14” in diameter. Uses 
8" diameter flexible canvas tubing (“Ventube”). 


ey 


VENTAIR DESIGN 

TE-4 VENTILATOR 

Gasoline Engine 

Driven, here delivers 

air into underground 

manhole. These venti- 

lators provide fresh 

air to men in confined 

places, promoting safety, comfort, and increasing 
efficiency. Ideal where no electric current is avail- 
able. Delivers 1700 CFM of fresh air. Uses 8” 
diameter flexible canvas tubing (“Ventube”). 


Improve workers’ safety... 
health... comfort... efficiency 


VANO DESIGN 

“C" VENTILATOR 

here withdraws fumes from a reactor kettle. This 
ventilator con be furnished with 8” suction inlet 
for 8'' non-collapsible suction tubing — or multiple 
inlet nozzles for 5", 4’’, and 3” suction hose. The 
discharge may be connected to 8” “Ventube.” 
Capacities furnished on request. 





PORTAIR NO. 4 BLOWER EX- 
HAUSTER exhousts fumes resulting from 
soldering, welding, tank coating, is also 
used in ventilating small tanks. It is 
designed to permit attachment of 4°’ 
flexible metal hose. Capacity: 425 CFM 
free air. 











ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR COMPANY LETTERHEAD 


ms, n bc 


boo 


COPPUS ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 


PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER 2, MASS. Sales offices in Thomas’ Register. Other 
“Bive Ribbon" Products in Chemical Engineering Catalog, Refinery Catalog, Best's Safety Directory and Mining Catalogs. 
Please send me information on supplying fresh air to men working: 


er repair jobs eround cracking st 


COOLING: 


rd 


wires and sheets 


gene 


ral mon cooling 


generators, switch- 


exhausting welding fume 
stirring up stagnent oir 
wherever men are working 
or material is drying 
drying of walls, sheets, etc., 
after treated with coating 
material 


OT DA LL bedi 
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An Investment in 


pays BIG dividends in Fire Prevention 


Look for the DANGER SPOTS in your 
plant — spray booths, inflammable liquid For tools subject to 
storage areas, etc. It doesn’t take much to It's easy ee vena 
start a fire there — one that will turn your 
property into a blazing inferno, That's why 
a small investment in Ampco Safety Tools the right 
is low-cost insurance. , 

Factory Mutual Laboratories and other safety tool 
safety authorities know that ordinary tools for your job 
can mean real danger in hazardous loca- For tools with cutting edges or gripping 
tions, That’s the reason they approve and teeth — specify Ampco beryllium copper 
recommend Ampco &@ Safety Tools for Tools. 
use in such areas. 

More than 400 items — the largest selec- 
tion of safety tools in the world — make 
up the Ampco line. There’s the right tool 
for every job in your plant. For lower 
insurance rates and greater safety order 
Ampco tools today! 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


Dept. NS-8 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


z 
SN 
ve 


- 


torque — specify 


to choose tools of Ampco 
Metal. 


For jobs around acetylene and similar 
gases — specify Ampco Monelt Tools. 


+T. M. International Nickel Co. 





*R U. S. Pat. OF 


WEST OF THE ROCKIES, IT'S AMPCO BURBANK PLANT. BURBANK, CALIFORNIA * IN CANADA — SAFETY SUPPLY CO., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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the most important 
consideration in the XX 


No matter what other ad 
vantages certain types of 
eye protection may have 
for use on a particular job they 
are unimportant if the product 
does not have employee accept 
ance and is not worn con 


sistently 


@ Velvet soft comfortable VINYL frame fits contour of all faces 
snugly. Inside edges rolled for more comfort. 


@ OPTILITE lens is optically correct. 


WITH ONE PIECE @ Four types of ventilation — regular vents, large vents, screen 
INTER-CHANGEABLE LENS vents and no vents. 


@ Meets federal specifications for optical qualities and impacts. 


@ ECONOMICAL—The one piece replaceable lenses cost only a 


fraction of a dollar each and can be interchanged in a few seconds 
Lens inter-changeable with e 
ac without the use of tools. 


SAF -I-SPEC or an 1-0U0 
@ Can be worn over prescription glasses. 


e@ Maximum protection from impact, dust, fumes, splashes, etc. 


Write for Literature and Prices. 


UNITED STATES SAFETY SERVICE CoO. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CITIES 
, In Conada PARMELEE, LTD. Teronto 
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Helping 
You 
U 
Fire 
Losses 


As leading manufacturers of 
fire fighting equipment, Rockwood 
makes many products that con- 
tribute vitally to the quick ex- 
tinguishment or effective control 
of all kinds of fires. On this page 
are representative Rockwood prod- 
ucts that daily play a vital role in 
fire protection programs through- 
out the nation. 


For further details on these 
products, and many, many others, 
write for your free copy of the 
Rockwood Catalog, ‘Fire Fight- 
ing Products.’ ROCKWOOD 
SPRINKLER COMPANY, 72 
HARLOW STREET, WOR- 
CESTER 5, MASS. Distributors 
in all principal cities. 


ae 

all 

ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER 
COMPANY 


Engineers Water... 
to Cut Fire Losses 





Type SG-48 WaterFOG Nozzle. 
Easy to handle. Discharges 
high or low velocity WaterFOG 
or straight water stream. 


Double Strength Foam Liquid for 
fire hose line Nozzles and per- 
manently piped FogFOAM and 
FOAM installations. 





Type FFF FogFOAM Nozzle. Dis- 
charges FogFOAM, Solid 
FOAM stream, and High Ve- 
locity WaterFOG 





Proportioning systems. Used when 
pressure is maintained by pump. 
Custom-engineered systems also 


available 





Foam Eductor. Introduces 
FOAM liquid into hose lines 


Used with Type FFF Fog- 
FOAM Nozzles. 


High Capacity WaterFOG Nozzle. 
Quickly controls and extin- 
guishes large fires in buildings 
and flammable liquids. 








Type SG-60 Nozzle with FF 
Extension Unit. Five dif- 
ferent kinds of dis- 
charges from only , 
one nozzle. Ye 





Hydraulically or Manually Con- 
trolled Type FFF FogFOAM Turret 
Nozzle for airport crash fire 
fighting trucks and others. 
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‘Carefully tested for light transmission and 


filtering quality 
WB dofol-theeloed 4-10 th obd oll -> does -Jolotol-Mehbboetol-b¢ 
Inspected for surface uniformity and finish 


Contorms to all Federal Specifications for gas 
os eloMot doth 4-Tlobb ele; 


Fits all standard types of goggles and helmets 


—-Winl?s @IN 


WILLSON Eye Protection 
For Gas and Arc Welding 


Welding Helmet No. 3308 
Rivet reinforced for heavy duty; 
deeply cupped for ample ventilation 


(7 


Flip-Front Helmet No. 60S 


Chip-Weld Goggle No. DC53 
Weld lens lifts up; leaves clear 
Super-Tough* lens in place for 
chipping and inspection 


Flash Goggle No. F350L 
Spectacle type, with Willsonite 
Super-Tough lenses; leather 
bridge curtain 


For quick inspection of work; one- 
piece, durable fibre shell 


¢ N im Psolt 


Cover-All* Goggle No. CW60 
With adjustable leather nose 
bridge; ample room for prescrip- 
tion spectacles 


Lightweight Helmet No. 510 
Fibre shell fabricated in one piece, 
extends under chin for added pro- 


tection 


Welding Handshield No. 8 
One piece shell; light weight and 
proper balance minimize fatigue 


Fibre Spectacle No. 30 
For frontal protection during in- 
spection, light cas welding, furn- 
ace work or boiler observation 


*T. M. Reg U.S. Pat.Off 


Call your WILLSON distributor for complete Eye and Respiratory Safety Service 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. -£. D. Bullard Co 
SANTA FE, N. MEX. -Hendrie & Bolthoff Co 
SAVANNAH, GA. -Cameron & Barkley Co 
SCRANTON, PA.--L. B. Potter Co 

J. E. Haseltine & Co 

J. E. Haseltine & Co 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.--Charles C. Lewis Co 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Syracuse Supply Co 
TACOMA, WASH.--J. E. Haseltine & Co 
TAMPA, FLA.--Cameron & Barkley Co 


MILWAUKEE, WIS 

Protective Equipment, Inc 
MUSKEGON, MICH. -Factory Supply Co 
NEWBURGH, N. Y..-W. L. Smith Co 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 

oe Sy ht & Co., Ltd 
NEW YORK W. S. Wilson Corp 
OKLAHOMA city OKLA 

Hart industrial Supply Co 
OMAHA, NEBR 


DENVER, COLO.-—Hendrie & Bolthoff Co 
DETROIT, MICH 

The Chas. A. Strelinger Co 
EL PASO, TEX.—E. D. Bullard Co 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—F. Raniville Co 
GREENSBORO, N.C. -Smith-Courtney Co 
GREENVILLE, S. C.Carolina Supply Co 
HICKORY, N.C. Smith-Courtney Co 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX 
avn rie & Bolthoff Co 
TLANTA, GA.—Fulton Supply Co 
BALt IMORE, MD.—Carey Mach. & Sup. Co 
ag ey eee “ oe 
f upply Lo 
KE 


Cutter, Wood & Sanderson Co 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—American Allsafe Co 
p44 A MONT.-—Montana ag Co 


R, WYO.—Casper Supp! pply Co 
CHARLESTON, $.c a BarkleyCo 
CHARLESTON, W V. 

Safety First stop Co 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—C. D. Genter Co 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Protective Equipment, Inc 
CINCINNATI, OHIO—The E Kinsey Co 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—Safety First Supply Co 
itt ge OHIO—The E. A. Kinsey Co 
DALLAS, TEXAS sae Supply Co 
DAYTON, OHIO A. Kinsey Co 

E 00, S 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Co 


Allied Safety Equipment, Inc 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The E. A. Kinsey Co 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA 

Cameron & Barkley Co 
KALAMAZOO, MICH.--Safety Services inc 
KANSAS CITY, KANS 

L. R. Stone Supply Co 
Los aaa, L soapd 
LOUISVILLE, 

Neill- Lavietle heute Co., Inc 

Orr —e garg Co 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—J. E. Dilworth Co 
MIAMI, FLA.—Cameron & Barkley Co 


E. D. Bullard Co 


Interstate Machinery & Suppiy Co 
ORLANDO, FLA.—Cameron & Barkley Co 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 

Industrial Products Co 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Safety First Supply Co 
PORTLAND, ORE.-J. E Haseltine & ¢o 
PROVIDENCE, R. |.-James E. Tierney 
RICHMOND, VA. —Smith-Courtney Co 
ST. LOUIS, MO.--Sligo, incorporated 
ST. PAUL, MINN 

Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

industrial Supply Co., Inc 


TOLEDO, OHIO—-Safety First Supply Co 
TROY, N. Y.-The Troy Belting & Supply Co 
TULSA, OKLA 

Krisman Industrial Supply Co 


CANADA 


SAFETY SUPPLY COMPANY 


Winnipeg 
Edmonton 
Vancouver 
Halifax 


Toronto 
Montreal 
Windsor 
Kirkland Lake 





. You'll save time if you give me the out-of-town 
Long Distance calls go ; : ; 
number you're calling. 


through faster when you “That way I can put your call through with- 


Call by Number out first calling ‘Information’ in the distant city. 


“Your own call goes through faster. And you 





help speed the service for everyone. That’s espe- 
A HELPFUL HINT — Start today to build up a list ’ 


you alread ne ff e's a new number 


a alee ea aie eae | cially important now, when so many urgent defense 


calls are on the Long Distance lines.” 
ve forgotten a 


t when the operator - 
. — 


wa” 
~~ 


>, 


7 BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B 


y Se wr 








h 


th, \ 
Can be ify ) 
Its scientifically designed, if \ 
: . Ax , sheared, \ 7. 
raised-lug pattern provides Ided \ Yo y 
secanler ade ; Wy It won't absorb liquids— 


positive traction from 
there are no pores or 


cracks! Easy to sweep, too. 


. 


‘ ‘ punched, / 
4.y ewan flame cut, {—~‘ 
PLY shaped! 


every direction. 


American industry specifies 


seat a pr * al 


It comes in 
a wide 
variety of 
patterns 
and sizes! 


Aw 


—> os 
s8/ \ \ ? y 
—_ ‘= i 
é YY . 
Its pattern is easy It's strong and will 


to match from any direction. carry heavy loads. 
Made of steel, it will stand 


up for years under tough abuse! 


INLAND 4-WAY 
SAFETY 


@ for maintenance and repair 


3 | Al FE @ in new construction 


Write for Bulletin F-1 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY: 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Sales Offices: Chicago, Davenport, Detroit, indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul 
STOCKED BY LEADING STEEL WAREHOUSES 
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No. 1 of a series of 6 


DRY CHEMICAL 


\\FIRE EXTINGUISHING 
3) EQUIPMENT 


Send for File No. 147. You 


at 

will receive a variety of help- 
ful printed matter. Included 

mur latest catalog which a a 

lescribes Ansul Extinguishers of all sizes—from the be . / Eo 

aa nsul Model 4 to Ansul Piped Systems and SHOWUCET SOP any 

sul 2000 tb. Stationary Units. Included also is ad- 

ion 


1! information on Ansul Fire-Training Schools, 


MODEL 30-B FIRE EXTINGUISHER DIVISION © MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE WU. § 


- A., CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, 


REFRIGERANTS AND REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS 
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STONEHOUSE SIGNS F2.t6Sicn 


| 00 NOT ENTE 
| WHILE MACHINERY 
IN MOTION 


8 
D0 NOT START 
SHUT DOWN Men and Machines THIS MACHINE 


THIS MACHINE Whether processes involve great batteries of 
CLEANING. OILING complicated machinery or more simple oper- 
OR REPAIRING ations, there are always hazards on the job. 


WAIT UNTIL ALL : - 
MOVING PARTS STOP For while modern machines are marvels of 


efficiency, men and women have to operate 
them, for machines cannot think. 


ima STONEHOUSE SIGNS 


machinery; warn them against hazards; and | THIS MACHINE — | 
NOTICE. stress the importance of thinking and work- | GUARDS IN 
iS ELEVATOR ing safely, to avoid accidents. Ramacrccnenchrelestceoed 
” Tet ONLY Stonehouse complete Catalog features hun- a 
Peed PASSENGERS dreds of different stock-worded Accident DANGER) 
—— Prevention signs. It's free. Special wordings __— 
also produced to your specifications. 


tected ... teach workers to be more careful around | OO NOT OPERATE 





“+ ic TOR 
THIS mo ¥ 


3 
STARTS 
Y NTROL 
ne” eee 


Ye7/ SIGNS, inc. MANUFACTURERS © Stonehouse Bldg., 9th at Larimer 


"Signs Since 1863” Denver 4, Colorado 
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INDUSTRIAL LENSES 


The highest quality safety lenses and welding lenses are available 
to you now at less cost. Exceeding all Federal specifications, 

they are the dependable products of one of America’s oldest 
and most skilled lens makers. 

Order Penoptic* Lenses direct from the manufacturer 


and save with assurance! 


Order Direct from 
PENNSYLVANIA OPTICAL COMPANY « READING, 


Known for Fine Ophthalmic Products Since 1886 


*Penortic is the trade name of Pennsylvania Opticel Company 
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MERCUROCHROME’ 


(H.W & O. BRAND OF MERBROMIN, DIBROMOXYMERCURIFLUORESCEIN-SODIUM) 


Do not neglect wounds, however small; even 
scratches and small cuts may become infected if they 
are not promptly and properly treated. 


*‘Mercurochrome’ (H.W.&D. brand of merbromin, 
dibromoxymercurifluorescein-sodium) is one of the 
best antiseptics for first aid use. It is accepted by the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association for this purpose. 


The 2°, aqueous solution is not irritating or 
toxic in wounds; minor injuries are reported more 
promptly when ‘Mercurochrome'’ is the routine anti- 





septic, because treatment is not painful. 


‘Mercurochrome’ solution keeps indefinitely; the 
color shows where it has been applied. 


Physicians have used ‘Mercurochrome’ for more 


than 28 years. 


| wewtanaceno 


“gtr mon Be sure to include ‘Mercurochrome’ in your first 
FLUORESCEIN ‘scores 


eee ed aid supplies. 


Oe Tine is * Rez. U. S. Pat. Off 


Described ‘in New and Non-official 
Remedies (1950) by the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


HWp BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
“& 
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Handling the whopping big loads is a 
routine assignment for Bethlehem slings. 
The husky twins shown here (eight-part 
braided ) are hoisting a load weighing better 
than 200 tons. It’s a typical chore for this 
kind of Bethlehem sling, which is both 
flexible and very, very strong 

Of course, the braided type is but one of the 
many that Bethlehem offers. The choice of 
slings depends on several factors—weight of 
load, contours of load, material handled, etc. 
But, whatever style you prefer, we'll make it 


my 


‘\ BETHLEHEM 
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up for you—single-rope, grommet, braided, 
bridle, or any other type. 

Here’s a suggestion: send us your prints, 
drawings, or sketches showing the kind of 
handling problem you have in mind. We'll 
be glad to study the setup and recommend 
the slings that will do the best job for you. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethiehem Pacific Coast 
Distributor: Bethieher 


Stee! Corporation. Export 


Stee! Export Corporation 


WIRE ROPE SLINGS 


MAKE THE TOUGH LIFTS EASY 


\ Co — <=) C—<_) ( > eee ) 
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ACTUAL WEAR TEST PROVES BOL TAN LEATHER INSOLES 


Sweat-Resistant 


Here are two insoles from a single pair of shoes 
worn in a foundry for seven months. The one 
from the left shoe is a BoL Tan leather insole; 
the other is a regular quality leather insole. 


Note the Bol Tan leather insole is still soft and pliable, 
shown by cut section lifted for inspection! 


The Bol Tan leather insole stays comfortable, permits 
re-soling when ordinary insole would have failed! 


Ordinary insole is cracked, curled, saw-edged ... 
dried out and damaged by perspiration attack! 


Ordinury insole is unfit for further wear causing dis- 
card of shoe long before uppers are worn out. 


Only the Bol Tan leather insole resists 
the damaging attacks of perspiration! 


Use this handy coupon for details on 
HY-TEST's Bol Tan leather insoles. 


HY-TEST SAFETY SHOES, Dept. \-S 
Division of International Shoe Company 
St. Lovis 3, Missouri 


Please send me free copy of your folder explaining the 
advantages of Bol Tan leather insoles. 


SAFETY 


*TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


The World’s Largest Selling Safety Shoe 


Division of International Shoe Company, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
New York Office: Suite 1708, 225 W. 34th St. 
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Safety’s accomplishments in the large establishments have been 


impressive . 
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The Smaller Plant... 
Whose Responsibility? 


| IKE the weather and like 
4 mothers-in-law, safety in the 
for dis- 
almost an 


smaller plant as 
be« 
ibstraction, something to which we 
rather 
When 


tend to use 


a topi 


cussion has ome 
have acquired an automatic, 
than a reasoned, response. 
we talk about it, we 
perfunctory phrases for second- 
hand ideas, and we do it because 
we so seldom change our point of 
reference on the subject. 


That point of reference is, for 


Nep H. 


DEARBORN 
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By NED H. DEARBORN 


some of us, the view of the big- 
fellow 


who has industrial hygienists, 


company safety man—the 
safety inspec tors, editors and cler- 
ical staff working for him. Others 
of us see the small plant as a re- 
sponsibility of the government 
of the federal or of the state agen- 
cies charged with the protection 
of the interests of working people. 
And then there are the profes- 
sional safety people—like me and 
the men and women on the staff 
of the National Safety Council and 
of the insurance companies and 
the various associations whose 
chief work is in the fields of acci- 
dent and fire prevention—we pro- 
fessional people have a response 
to the problem of safety in the 
smaller plant which is, 1 am 
afraid, almost cold and clinical. 
We have so many answers, and 
so few of these answers seem to be 
the right ones! We have knowl- 
edge—a great deal of knowledge 
about ways and means of achiev- 
but in the field of 
accident prevention for the smaller 


ing safety 


business, knowledge is not power. 
If it were, we would not have the 
shocking rates of personal injury. 

In the pattern of our American 


culture there are certain trends or 
tides or pressures which are typi- 
cally our own. Such things, for 
instance, as the independence and 
self-sufficiency of our women—a 
phenomenon both startling and 
appalling to some observers in 
other parts of the world. So, too, 
the restlessness of our population. 
Not just of the upper bracket in- 
come people, but of the unskilled 
worker who raises five children in 
a four-room house and has enough 
left over to take the family out to 
see the country in his summer va- 
cation. 

So, too, the dislike 


for standing in line, his resent- 


American 


ment at being pushed around, his 
intolerance of attempts to regulate 
his personal life. 

I am not saying that these 
things are good, or that they are 


—To page 40 


— 


. . . But the smaller plant's 
problems present a continuing 
challenge. 





General Petroleum’s interest in safety in- 
cludes its active promotion in the schools. 
R. L. Minckler, (center) is shown with a 
kit of driver education devices which the 
compony has made available to second- 
ary schools for years. This truck load was 
presented to Los Angeles City school sys- 
tem, whose superintendent, Dr. Alexander 
Stoddard is on the left. Assemblyman 
Earl Stanley (right) was author of a bill 
making driver education 

California schools 


compulsory in 


The author 


gt . 150 vears ago an 
ya Englishman named Thomas 
Robert Malthus wrote a book with 


title of 
of Population.” 


the uninteresting “Essay 
on the Principle 
theme of what became 
Malthusian 
is that population increases more 

than the 
and therefore the 


The central 
known as the theory 
rapidly production of 
food. 


condemned forever to exist on the 


world is 


ragged edge of starvation. 
Malthus’ theory was based upon 

solid fact. as it 

The world is limited 


was then known 
in size and 
cannot be expanded There is just 


so much soil in which to raise 


Ropert L. MINCKLER 
dent, General Petroleum Corpora- 
Western Oil 
This article 
from an address 
{nzeles ( hapter, 


is prest- 


tion. and president 


and Gas Association 
has been adapted 
hefore the Les 
Satety 


Vational Council. 


By ROBERT L. MINCKLER 


food 
90 per 


In Malthus’ time probably 
cent of the 


agriculture. So with 


people were 
engaged it 
a fixed amount of soil and a fixed 
amount of labor available. the 
prospect of increasing production 


of food At the 


time people were preducing chil- 


was poor. sane 
dren at a rapid rate. compounded 
as each generation grew to matu- 
rity. Put these two facts together 

food 
increasing number of mouths io 
feed——and the Malthusian predic 


tion 


a fixed volume of and an 


is inevitable 

The predic tion has come true in 
most of the Most of the 
people of the world are right at 


world 


the margin of starvation all the 


time. But here in America the 


Malthusian theory has been proved 


wrong. Less than 10 per cent of 


our people supply us with more 


food than we can eat. 


About 100 years a couple 


Karl Marx and Fried 
rich Engels, made some prediv 
about the 
organization of the 
central theme of their 
the basis of their 
that the capitalistic 


ot Germans. 


tions future economic 
world. The 
theory and 
predictions is 
svstem con 
tains within itself the seeds of its 
that the 


consequences of capitalism 


own destruction: inevi 
table 
are that the 


the poor get 


richer and 
that 


this system the working man’s lot 


rich get 
poorer, under 
can never be improved, but must 
stay always at a marginal level of 
hardship. 

Their prediction was that the 
capitalistic system of economic 
organization must inevitably giv 
way to a system of governmental 
ownership and operation of the 
agencies of production the so 


cialistic and communistic theory 


Most of the world has acc epte d the 
of Marx 


views and Engels and 
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CHALLENGE TO MANAGEMENT 


iost of the people of the world 


e under t 


socialistic and com- 
unistic forms of economic organ- 
zation to varying degree. 

But here in America the Marx- 
in theory has been proved wrong. 
We have 
stic system 
plished the largest 


st wW idespre ad 


maintained our capital- 


and we have accom- 
volume and the 
distribution of 
life to all of 


the good things of 


1e people 


Starting about 100 years ago 


ind continuing up to 50 years ago 
sited by a great 
Europeans, told 
of political 
ied to result 


ur country was 


imber of who 
that our syste 
mocracy was doon 
i low level of standard of living. 
[Their theories were based 
the idea that if we 


to remain in the hands of 


upon 
illow the right 
to vote 
the common people the 
hound to be that the 


ind misinformed 


result is 
uninformed 
citizens. who 


utnumber the capable citizens. 


would by their votes destroy 


private incentive ind private re- 
ward, and thus prevent the forma- 


tior of 
for the 


private ( ipital necessary 
maintenance of a capitalis- 


tic system. 
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rheir have come 
true in most of the 


most of the people of the world 


predictions 
world, and 
have given up their economic and 
political liberties, to varying de- 
grees. 
But in 


et onomik 


erosion of 
liberties 


America 
and political 


has been comparatively slight. We 


have maintained political stability 
better than in any other country. 


Pipe lining is an important 
part of the oil industry. Build- 
ing and maintenance of pipe 
lines has become a safe occu- 
pation thanks to constant pro- 
motion of accident prevention 
In 1951 General Petroleum's 
pipe line personnel had no dis- 
abling injuries 


Private capital formation has con- 
tinued at a rapid rate, and the 
standard of living has been main- 
tained at the highest level in the 
world. 

I have given three examples of 
prophecies of disaster: Disaster in 
ability 
economic organization, and in our 
Why is it 


To page 80 


our just to live in our 


political organization. 





Understanding the Aging 


By LEONARD E. HIMLER, M.D. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A realistic appraisal of personality problems 


involving industry and the older worker 


_ PROGRESSIVE SHIFT in 
the of the 
population is constantly bringing 


age distribution 
to the fore industry’s responsibil- 
ity to its aging employees. Man- 
agement of the special problems 
of workers between the ages of 45 
and 65 is permeated with conflict- 
ing Opinion, misunderstanding 
and prejudice. For the individual 
workers it is in this period when 
difficulties incident to 
old first 


numerous 
the 
make their 

Psychiatrists often 
from 40 
senile period, and 45 is the age 
at which the 
begins, followed by the 
ment of arteriosclerotic changes in 


process of growing 
appearance 
refer to the 
years to 60 as the pre- 
so-called involution 


develop- 


the brain as well as elsewhere in 
the body the 
fifties. Senile mentai changes are 


said to make their appearance by 


sometime during 


60 or 65. 

In practically every industry the 
responsible work is being done by 
50, vet the 


general attitude toward older em- 


men and women over 
ployees continues to be one of 
skepticism and under-evaluation. 
In the face of more evidence to 
disprove than to support it, the 
idea persists that after 40 an em- 
ployee’s productivity is usually de- 
creased and that he is too poor 
an industrial investment to hire or 
in many instances even keep on 
the active working force. 





This article has been condensed from 
it the Thirty-fourth Annual 
{merican Association of 


mn address 
Veeting of the 


Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, De 
troit. Mich 


The truth is that there is at pres- 
ent little precise knowledge con- 
cerning the significant differences 
between older and younger work- 
ers, and seemingly little apprecia 
tion of the fact that older workers 
vary as much as younger persons. 
One of the important facts which 
the science of gerontology teaches 
is that 


the aged are so great that it would 


individual differences in 
be unsound to base broad policies 


on chronologic age and apply 
them arbitrarily. 

Irue enough there are unwel 
come traits and personality diff 
culties which are characteristic of 
certain older people, but from an 
industrial viewpoint these need to 
be no more troublesome or con- 
stitute more cause for inefliciency 
than the types of personality prob- 
found in other age 
the 
fact, 


ranges are properly equated, the 


lems proups, 


partic ularly younger em 


ployees. In when all 


age 
greater number of social and per 
sonality problems interfering with 
industrial efficiency tend to cluster 
around the second and third rather 
than the fifth and sixth decades 

The personality traits and emo 
tional usually 
as detrimental are not so much the 
product of age as the defeatist and 
antagonistic attitudes with which 


patterns regarded 


age is constantly confronted. It is 
unfortunate that the 
potentialities of older employees 


contributive 


are often still further undermined 
by their own misconceptions of the 
aging process. 

In order to meet effectively the 
impact of the 


aging population 


upon industry it is particularly 


that executives, 


labor 


important super- 


visors, and leaders gain 
greater insight into this tremen- 
dous problem area. Greater un- 
derstanding is necessary not only 
regarding the normal aging proc- 
but 


manifestations of mental ill- 


ess, also with regard to the 


! 
eariy 


ness as they occur in everyday life. 


Personality Assets 
rhe 


vancing years bring, both physi 


compensations which ad- 


cally and mentally, have not been 
stressed to the degree they deserve. 
Under normal and more usual cit 
better 
fewer 


brings 
skill, 


steadiness, 


cumstances, 


age 
judgment, increased 
I istakes, 


persistence, 


I 
habits 


and greater 
and dependability in 


work 


found in 


than are generally 


younger employees. 
These qualities more than com- 
pensate for the gradual slowing of 
speed which is characteristic of 
age. Older people as a rule possess 


take 


ac hieved a 


greater emotional stability, 


fewer risks, and have 


more comfortable acceptance ol 


their capacities and_ limitations 


than is usually found in young 
people. 

that ab- 
fre- 


worke rs 


Surveys have shown 


was generally less 
the 


during the period of full employ- 


senteeism 
quent among older 
ment when large numbers of them 


With 


to work injuries during the same 


were on war jobs. respect 


period, older workers had a rec- 
ord that is at least as good as and 
in some respects even better than 
that for younger workers. 

The war experience clearly in- 
dicated that in tan- 


certain very 
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gible respects older workers held 
up their end so far as absenteesim, 
accidents, and the various physi- 
cal disabilities are concerned. For 
both sexes the injury frequency 
with increasing 
of medical 


rate decreased 
age, and the number 
department visits per person like- 
wise decreased. 

Although conclusions based on 
opinion polls and attitude 
known to 
fallibility, judging 
such recent 
that 


over 45 as a group show a con- 


ques- 
tionnaires are possess 
considerably 
irom responses in one 
survey it is interesting men 
sistent and distinct tendency to be 
more satisfied with their rate of 
pay, working conditions, bosses, 
ind the treatment 


which is given 


to them on the job 


Personality Disorders 


It is customary to attempt at 


least to distinguish between physi- 


and 


gical or normal 


pathologi al old age, but no re- 


iging 


iking clear-cut 
available. 


ible criteria for 
distinctions are as yet 
Lissioner of 
S. Department 


Ewan Clague, Comn 
Labor Statistics, | 
of Labor, has suggested a helpful 
three-fold classification for evalu- 
iting the working efficiency of 
der employees 

first, 


There many old 


people who retain their full facul- 
ties and vigor to an advanced age 


are, 


ind can successfully hold a job 
far beyond the normal time of re- 


Whatever 


change occurs in this group is no 


tirement. personality 


more than is normal and is to be 
expected with advancing age, and 
far from being a liability, the ad- 
vantages which age brings in ex- 
perience and seasoned judgment 
render these men even more valu- 
to their employers. This is 
group in which ability, not 
», should be the deciding factor 
retirement. 
Secondly, there are older em- 
ployees who because of some acci- 
dent, 


simple decline in mental powers 


progressive disability, or 
have a gradually lessened capacity 
for their previous jobs, but are 
not thereby rendered immediately 


unen ployable These employees 
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sometimes present serious prob- 
lems, since, in spite of their de- 
clining adaptability, they continue 
to possess a high degree of em- 
ployability for some years. The 
situation becomes more compli- 
cated when the individual’s per- 
sonality difficulty has its onset 
some time before the retirement 
age is reached. In many instances 
suitable concessions to advancing 
years can be made by the em- 
ployer without strain or friction. 

Often, however, an older work- 
this resists the 
changes required by his declining 
efficiency and fights vigorously to 
retain his position and status on 


the job. As a 


er in category 


result, a vicious 
cycle is set up in which increased 
emotional strain further handicaps 
his failing personality resources. 
Increased risk of 


sonality clashes, exaggerated phys- 


accident, per- 


ical complaints, compensation 
neurosis, and impairment of de- 
partmental morale are too often 
the unhappy and costly sequels. 

Thirdly, there is the group, ac- 
tually a minority, which suddenly 
or over a relatively short time 
develops a serious mental disabil- 
ity, usually because of some or- 
ganic nervous system disease such 
as hypertensive encephalopathy or 
apoplexy. This may occur at any 
age after 40, and since the brain 
damage in this group is irreversi- 
ble, the rendered 
permanently unfit for industrial 
such 
medical and psychiatric diagnosis 


individual is 


employment. In all cases, 
will be the final criterion of fur- 
ther employability. 

Industry is frequently presented 
with a vexing problem when a 


To page 94 
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Wood stave tanks during construction. 
the project are shown in background. 


Duncan Bay as seen from top of machine room of new Temporary offices of 


newsprint plant. Steam plant in foreground 


Divorcing Destruction 


From Construction 


MPREGNATING into a 

plant during its construction is 
the peak of efficiency. Too often 
safety effort b the 
bloodstains of the construction 


safety 


gins when 


men have been removed and the 
wheels start to turn. 

At the newsprint plant at Dun- 
Island. Brit- 
the 


fishing 


can Bay. Vancouver 


ish Columbia. near famous 


Campbell River 
safety was given a hearing as the 


resort. 


By A. S. KILLICK 


the 
resolved to set a 
for this 
heavy industry and, as far as pos- 
from 


shovels into 


earth: it 


began to dig 
was 
rate 


record low accident 


sible, divorce destruction 
construction. 
To 


dollar plant without the human 


construct a multi-million 
suffering and serious loss of time 
and materials caused by accidents 
is no mean venture, bearing in 


mind the intensified problems in- 





When 


KILLICK was safety direc 
Columbia 


pany 


engineer 


the Alcan 


this 


Limited, the 
} 
perience on a large 


is described 


article was written, A. 5 
tor for British 
Bridge and Dredging Con 
company whose ex 
constru 
He is now safe 
for Kitimat Constructor 
project at Kitimat 


tion proje 


here 





herent in this phase of industry as 
compared with those of operating 
plants. For instance, weather can 
present difficulties to a plant in 
production, but during construc- 
tion the hazards are magnified a 
hundredfold. This applies also to 
many other things, such as labor. 
where the turnover is greater and 
to the from 
labor markets skilled 


workers have to be accepted, with 


where due distance 


some less 
resultant additional problems. 
Temporary working conditions 
and facilities are not conducive to 
safe operation, and as construction 
progresses new problems contin- 
ually arise. And there is the con- 
stant pressure to complete work on 
schedule. These problems were 
recognized at the outset and ac- 
cepted as a challenge to prove 
that it is possible to have safety 


in construction 
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lhe first problem was to main- 
tain physical hazards at a min- 


um. One of the greatest dith- 
culties was housekeeping. To solve 
this problem considerable atten- 
tion was given to providing ade- 
quate space and proper storage of 

iterials and equipment. close 
ittention to safe piling, and good 
This 
policy was applied to the 
itself. 
during stripping, areas were bar- 


ricaded off marked. 
\n adequate labor and trucking 


le npo roads 


tidy” 


rary same 


plant and as an example 


and clearly 


force was constantly at work 


cleaning up and clearing away 
waste material to the boneyard 


‘A clean 


job” became the byword. and in 


where it was destroyed. 


the words of the company presi- 
it at 


cleanest 


dinner “it is 


job I 


the annual 
construction 
have ever seen.” 


One of the 
the form stripping was the num- 


problems during 


ber of nail-puncture foot injuries. 
This was aggravated by the use of 
rubber boots during wet weather. 
It was felt that in future jobs this 

suld be the use of 
laminated Fortu- 
nately the first aid department did 


overcome by 
steel insoles. 
i fine 
ind 

t 


job on this type of injury 


few of the Cases caused lost 


Construction Enemy No. 1 


Scaffolding 
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though temporary, was well built 


Temporary scaffolds, walkways, 
ramps, ladders, trestles, 
quire constant attention, in luding 
the temporary plank walkways 
foundations. 


over Spec ihcations 


for safe scaffolding were provided 


this 
regular checks were 


to foremen responsible for 
work, and 
made to ensure that these spe ifi- 
cations were being conformed to. 
fixed 


ladders and 


portable ladders were manufac- 


Temporary 


tured, inspected and coded on the 
framing platform, and the regu- 
lations were made to prevent the 
building of these items by the men 
working on the plant. These were 
also inspected at frequent inter- 
vals and repaired or destroyed as 
required, As the concrete floors 
were pul into service safety feet 
added to the 
later portable steel scaffolding was 
maintained by 
petent men detailed for this work. 
Close attention to details 
paid dividends both in accidents 


were ladders and 


erected and com- 


these 


prevented and time saved. 
Routine inspection of construc- 
tion tools and equipment in use 
out daily. Included 
also were the tools ready for issue 


was carried 


at the tool crib. Maintaining safe 
tools for issue from the tool crib 
created the right attitude on the 
part of the workers and this, along 
with spot checks on the job, kept 


etc., re- 


tool failures at a minimum. 

It is 
mention machine guarding but in 
construction this important matter 
often gets overlooked. So, with 
the able assistance of the safety 


somewhat elementary to 


committee and the machine shop 
and carpenters shop, guarding re- 
ceived its full share of attention. 
Metal guards were used in many 
cases but quite frequently, because 
of the short duration, substantial 
wood guards proved very satis- 
factory. Handle guards on power 
buggies were themselves a sound 
investment and gave the operators 
a greater feeling of security in 
confined spaces. Other danger 
spots such as metal hoists, build- 
lines, open overhead 
work were all clearly marked with 
signs. 

As the building progressed it 


ers’ holes, 


was evident that the plant designer 
had given much consideration to 
safety in the finished product. On 
the other hand a watchful eye was 
kept upon the work in progress to 
circumvent the “built-in hazards.” 
the goal being not only to build 
the plant safely, but to produce a 
safe plant for the operating per- 
sonnel. 

This general attack upon physi- 
cal conditions was accomplished 
through the vigilance of foremen 

To page 56 


Main accident record board at plant entrance 








Fatalities Rise in 1951 


Accidental Death Totals 3% Above 1950 
By A. D. BATTEY 











DEATHS PER /00,000 POPULAT/ON 


U.S.RATE 
61.3 


BELOW 60 
15 STATES 


@ Source: Report 


THERE were approximately 

94,000 deaths in 
1951, an increase of 4,000 from 
the 1950 total. The 10-year change 
1941, allowing for changes 
methods, 
3 per cent despite the 


accidental 


from 
in classification was a 
decrease of 
sizable increase in population. 


4. D. Barrey is a Senior Statistician, 
National Safety Council, and editor of 
AccipentT Facts. This summary of 
the accident experience of 1951 is 
based upon Accident Facts — 1952 
Edition, the Council’s annual compila- 
tion of essential information about 

ents This booklet was recently 


buted to members 


60 TO 70 
18 STATES 


OVER 70 
15 STATES 


trom State Health Departments 


* Estimate 


N.H. 60.1 


REG/ONAL RATES 


NEW ENGLAND 50.0 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 49.1 
EAST NORTHCENTRAL 59.7 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 65.9 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 66.2 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 63.3 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 69.6 
MOUNTAIN 91.6 
PACIFIC 65.0 


1949 National Office of Vital Statistics data 


based on incomplete information 


+ 1950 based on deaths as reported by the states 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH RATES BY STATES, 1951 


The 1951 accidental death rate 
was 61.3 per 100,000 population, 
with no adjustment for changes in 
the age distribution of the popula- 
1940. If such adjust- 
ment is made, the rate drops to 
39.2. from 1950 for 
either rate is a 3 per cent increase. 

The 1951 
ever recorded ex¢ ept for 1949 and 
1950. Direct with 


vears before 1948 cannot be made 


tion since 
The change 
rates are the lowest 
comparison 
because of changes in classifica- 
but allowing for 


those changes, the 1951 crude rate 
the 


tion methods, 


was per cent less than 


from 
which 


1903-07 rate. If deaths 
motor-vehicle accidents - 
were rare in 1903-07—are omitted, 
the death rate for other accidents 
showed a decrease of more than 
one-half by 1951. 

Only disaster in 195] 
caused more than 100 deaths—a 
coal mine explosion, with 119 
fatalities. In accidents resulting 
in 5 to 100 deaths the 1951 death 
toll was about 1,700 or 200 more 


one 


than occurred in such accidents in 
1950, according to tabulations of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company 
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Nonfatal injuries in 1951 are 
estimated at about 9,400,000. Ap- 
the in- 
permanent 


proximately 350,000 of 
juries resulted in some 
impairment, ranging from the loss 
of part of a finger to total crip- 
pling. The remaining injuries re- 
sulted in temporary disability ex- 
the the 


many cases to 


tending beyond day of 


accident, but in 
only a few days. 
fecidents vs. Disease. 


deaths 


Detailed 
from dis- 
1951, but 
certain that acci- 


information on 
ease is not available for 
it is reasonably 
dents held the same position as in 
1949. In that year the crude death 
rate for accidents was approxi- 
the fourth highest rate 
The 


disease 


mately 6] 
lor 


was 


any cause, leading cause 


death 


was sec ond, 


heart with a 
rate of 349. (¢ 
a rate of 139 
lesions of the central nervous sys- 
third with 101. 

Fourteen years earlier, in 1935, 


had 


higher 


ancer 
with and vascular 
tem were 
pneumonia and 
death 


nephritis 


rates considerably 





Industrial Group 


Mining, quarrying, oil 
and gas wells 
Construction 
Agriculture ... 
Transportation ..... 
Public Utilities . 
Manufacturing 
Service 
Trade 





DEATHS AND DEATH RATES OF WORKERS 
BY MAJOR INDUSTRIES, 1951 


Total 
Deaths 


1,200 
2,500 
4,000 
1,400 

300 
2,700 
2,300 
1,600 


Deaths per No. of 
100,000 Workers 
Workers per Death 


129 
93 
57 
47 
24 
17 
15 
13 


770 
1,100 
1,750 
2,150 
4,150 
6,000 
6,700 
7,900 








than the accident rate, but by 
1949 the had 
dropped 61 per cent and the ne- 


phritis rate 40 per cent as a result 


pneumonia rate 


of new medicines and improved 
medical techniques. 
From age | to age 35 there were 
19149 from 
other cause. 


more deaths in acci- 
dents than any 


The 1949 for 


males was higher than that for 


accident rate 


84 compared to 37. 
heart 


females 


For males, only disease 


with a rate of 417, cancer with a 


rate of 141 


with a rate of 100 outranked ac- 


and vascular lesions 


cidents as a cause of death. Among 
three 
had higher death rates than ac- 
cidents: heart disease, 282; 
136: 


females, also, only causes 


can- 


cer, and vascular lesions, 
102. 

For males alone accidents were 
the leading cause of death from 


age 1 to age 37. 


Costs. Accident costs that can 
be estimated totaled approximately 
$7,900,000,000 in 1951. Wage 
loss, including the present, or dis- 
counted, value of anticipated fu- 
ture earnings for deaths and per- 
manent total disabilities, was 
about $2.900,000,000; medical ex- 
pense, $550,000,000; overhead 
cost of insurance, $1,000,000,000 ; 
property damage in motor-vehicle 
$1,400,000,000;  prop- 
erty damage in fires, $731,000,- 


accidents: 


000; indirect costs associated with 
occupational accidents, $1,300,- 
000.000, 

Age Distribution. In 
the 
dental death record was for chil- 
dren 5 to 14 years old. The death 
total was 5.900, and the death rate 
per 100,000 population was ap- 
proximately 23. The rate was 4 


1951, as 


in other vears, lowest acci- 


—To page 90 
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Table |— By Age 


Deaths per 





% Change 


Table I! — By Type 
Total Death Rate % Change 
in Rate 


Accidental per 100,000 
Deaths Population from 1950 


37,300 24.3 
20,600 13.4 
6,500 42 
6,500 42 
3,550 23 
2,250 15 
1,650 iW 
1,500 10 


100,000 


Persons 


in Rate 
from 1950 


Total 


Type of Accident 
Deaths ve 


Motor-Vehicle 
All Ages 94,000 Falls 
8,200 
5,900 
12,700 
22,200 
19,700 
25,300 


61.3 
48.9 
23.3 
57.5 
487 
63.6 
198.9 


+3% 
Oto 4 years Burns 
+ 4% 


+1% 


5 to 14 years Drownings 


15 to 24 years Railroad 
25 to 44 years .. Firearms 
45 to 64 years . Poison gases 


65 years and over Poisons except gas 
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Don’t Forget 


The Experienced Worker 


Experience is no 
worker. He gets 


Wi \ seeking new help, we 
prefer the man with experi- 
the 


start 


walk in 
with the 
instruction. 


ence. man who can 


and to produce 


of 


has the advantage 


minimum amount 


He 


over the inexperienced worker and 


definitely 


in many cases the advantage over 
with considerably more 
but lacks 


the required experience. There is 


a worker 
formal education. who 
no doubt that because of this ex- 
perience, this skill. he will become 
very valuable and a definite asset 
to efficient production. 
This of 
workers is by no means any better 
than it 
A large 


ing company In 


problem experienced 


now was five vears 


ago. 
machine tool manufactur 
Connecticut has 
recognized this problem and has 


a marked 


brothers 


so far as to show 


gone 


interest in the younger 
sisters ft € 
He is 
the children of employees as a 


They 


own exX- 


and xperienced em- 


ployees also interested in 


of supply. 
at their 


possible source 


have conducted 
ind various other 


to these 


erise. 


aptitude 


tests as a guide prospec: 
tive employees tor 
of schooling that 
suited for. This is 


proach to an 


specifi 
they are best 
i different ap- 


problem, as 


types 


acule 
most employers give infinitely less 
thought to 
the 


getting and 
than 


buving the right machinery. 


training 


right man they do to 


= Senior Fac 
of Industrial 
State Depart 
This 
a | iper 
Annual 
York 


Divisior 
New York 
New York 


i te 


City 
i from 
Con 


Salety 


By WILLIAM J. DREELAND 


guarantee that a man will remain a safe 


upset by internal and external problems, too 


Just valuable this 


ence is 


how exper- 
to salety 
may be a different matter. Experi- 


us who de al in 
ence is no guarantee that an indi- 
vidual is a safe worker and can fit 
a well organized safety 
Acc idents do 


experience as our records, graphs 


into pro- 


gram. not respect 


and statistics so ably 


rhe 


safety 


portray. 

ot 
to the experienced 
the inexperi- 
fact, in 
the 
rienced worker if properly indoc- 


same basic principles 
apply 
well as 


In 


more so, 


worker 


as 


enced worker. some 


respects for expe- 


trinated to a good safety program 


will have no patience or interest 


in any “off again—on again” pro 


of. If 
your 
of 


serious 


gram that we all guilty 
the 


activity is 


ire 
he forms opinion that 


safety just a 


seTies 


safety lectures after every 


accident instead of a well organ 
ized permanent function, vou have 
done much to destroy his faith in 
you and your safety organization. 


Therefore we cannot relax our 
efforts toward the experienced and 
concentrate on the inexperienced 
We all know that despite the 
the 
full cooperation of personnel, and 
the 


and procedures that 


efforts of our safety engineers, 


abiding by all sale practices 


we preach, 
conforming to the suggestions of 
insurance companies and comply 
ing with the directives of the De 
still the 


we are 


We 


phrase 


partment ol Labor 
still hear 
“Can't 


worked here 20 


victims of accidents. 
that old 
understand it. he 


familiar 


vears and never got hurt until 


now. 
lf we do 


organization 


us 


have a salety 


ind let assure 


do, 


devote 


then 


more 


that 
should 


we perhaps we 
to 
cause analysis and get away from 
this alti- 
tude. 

I can't help but feel that of all 
the complicated machines in use 


is still the most 


time our 


“Cause Undetermined” 


today, man intri- 
cate, that perhaps we do not fully 
understand what makes him “tick” 
and that we should give him fur- 
ther study as an individual. Basic 
psychology of today tells us that 
man spends his life fulfilling his 
rhe that men en- 
are of kinds: 


ever. they may be divided into two 


needs, needs 


counter many how- 
the physiological or bod- 


the intellectual 


groups 
ily 


needs, 


and or social 


bodily 


and 


needs include 
food. All of 
necessary for 
that 
these 


The basic 
oxygen, water 
elements 


life. It 


driven 


these are 


can be said 
to fulfill 
consciously instinctively. 

On the the 
lectual or are ac- 
We have developed their 
to 


These needs are the 


we are 


needs un- 
or 
intel- 


other hand, 


Son ial needs 
quired 
necessities and learned how 
fulfill them. 
ones that 


When a 


justed that the strongest and most 


we are concerned with. 


man’s needs are so ad- 
powerful ones are satisfied by the 
job that he is doing, we still have 
no great problem as far as our 
The ones we 
the 


worker is con erned. 
should 


who 


be concerned with is 


one has not been able 


satisfy these needs. 
Frustration of a powerful need 


lead 


anxiety 


may to anger, depression, 


We. 


are literally pushed 


or inefheciency. 


as 
human beings. 


through life by a constant series 
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of drives which impel us to do 
this, that 
While these 


peded, we go 


and the other thing. 


drives are not im- 
through life as 
rational, good natured individuals. 
On the other hand, if the drive is 
blocked we get varied responses, 
depending upon the individual. 


For 


wraps his club around a tree after 


example, the golfer who 
missing a shot, the individual who 
kicks the cat or barks 


when something goes 


at his wife 
wrong. or 
even inflicts bodily injury by beat- 
ing his head against a wall. These 
ire all that we 


minor responses 


may have. In most cases these 
blocks are eventually circumvented 
by devious means and we hecome 
amiable human beings again. 


The 


drive for a fur coat and goes out 


wife who has a powerful 
and buys a new hat has tempo- 
original 


exist- 


circumvented the 
making 


almost bearable 


rarily 


drive, thereby your 


These drives 


ence 


are a constant, apparently never 


ending process, and can become 


very ¢ omplic ated and serious, 


especially when an individual is 


being driven by several drives 
with blocks that appear to be im- 
possible to circumvent or clear 


away. These serious blocks, either 
developed at work or outside (and 
9 times out of 10 will be developed 
outside and have no connection 
with the job performed ) help to 
develop our “problem child” in a 
safety program. 

\t this point you might easily 
form the opinion that these are 
conditions beyond your scope, 
that anything beyond the confines 
of the plant are 


Also 


thing could be done it might be a 


factory or none 


of your concern. that if any- 
problem for the personnel depart- 
nent. This is true, but today the 
average personnel department has 
ill it can do to keep up with the 
paper work that is required for 
such items as withholding tax, 
social security, disability, hospi- 
talization plans and many other 
time-consuming details 

This condition, plus the normal 
reluctance of some employees to 
bother the front office with their 


To page 74 
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Six Railroads Win 
National Safety Award 


6'* CLASS I railroads, named 
7 group winners of the Railroad 
Employees’ National Safety Award 
of the National Safety 
had a 1951 employee casualty 
rate 56 per than the 
average rate for all Class I rail- 


Council, 


cent less 
roads. 

The 
ployees killed and injured per 
worked 


combined rate of em- 


million man-hours was 
3.43 for the six winners, as com- 
pared with a 195] rate of 7.88 for 
all Class I railroads. (Class | rail- 
roads are those whose operating 
revenues exceed $1,000,000 an- 
nually.) 

The six Class | 
their rates follow: 


Union Pacific Railroad Co. won 


winners and 


first place among railroads whose 
employees worked 50,000,000. or 
Its total 
accident rate was 3.40, as 


more man-hours in 1951. 
com- 


pared with an average of 7.01 for 


all railroads in this group. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
(Altoona Works) was winner in 
the 20,000,000 to 50,000,000 man- 
hours group. It rate was 3.45, as 
compared with 6.31 for all rail- 
roads in the group. 

The Nashville, 
St. Louis Railway won first place 
in the 8,000,000 to 20,000,000 


Its rate 


Chattanooga & 


man-hours group. was 
3.65, as compared with an average 
of 9.47 for the group. 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore 
Lines was winner in the 3,000,000 
to 8,000,000 


with a rate of 4.66 as compared 


man-hours group, 
with a group average of 11.90. 

Vissouri-Illinois Railroad Co. 
in the 1,000,000 to 3,- 
000,000 man-hours group. Its rate 
of 1.68 compares with a rate of 
12.84 for all this 
group. 

The Colorado & Wyoming Rail- 


was first 


railroads in 


way Co. won in the group whose 
employees worked less than 1.000.- 
000 man-hours, with a rate of .99 
as compared with a group average 


of 14.87. 


For winn'ng first place in employee safety 
during 1951 among the nation’s largest 
railroads, Union Pacific was honored at a 
Chicago luncheon when Ned H. Dearborn, 
left, National Safety Council president, 
r) d his organization's award to 
P. J. Lynch, U. P. operating vice-president. 
In scoring the lowest accident rate among 
Class | roads for the nineteenth time in 
the past 29 years, Union Pacific with a 
total of 112,596,000 man-hours worked 
scored 3.40 casualties per million 





In other divisions of the contest. 
winners were: Among divisions of 
the Pullman Co., operations in the 
Republic of Mexico had the best 
record among Pullman operating 


regions, while among its shop 
units, the Wilmington, Del., shop 
was the winner. 

Among the switching and ter- 
minal railroads (those not engaged 
The 
Co. 


whose 


in line-haul operations), 


Cleveland Union Terminals 


was winner in the group 
employees worked more than 
1,500,000 man-hours. The River 
Co. of Cleve- 


land had the best record among 


Terminal Railway 


the roads working less than that 
amount in 1951. 

Although deaths went up slightly 
in L951 under pressure of the de- 
fense effort, the total still was the 
history of 


second lowest in the 


modern railroading. 





QUEER DUCK 


(Fiction) 


By BILL ANDREWS 


fugust 4, 1952 

THE MAN was obviously sincere. 
In an interview two weeks ago he 
outlined quite calmly the effect of 
the fumes of the cutting oil upon 
his health. 
comfort, 


[There was stomach dis- 

of the 

weakness, and skin irritation. 
“There’s no rash,” he said, “but 


smarting eyes, 


there is a prickling sensation all 
up and down the forearm. Some- 
times at night the arm swells, but 
it is all right in the morning.” 

I told him I’d look into it, and 
I made an appointment for him to 
have a checkup 

He nodded gravely at my sug- 
gestions. “I wish you’d get on it 


right away Something is very 


with the cutting oil. It’s 


poisoning me, slowly, by inches. 


wrong 


There must be something that can 
walked out of the 
office with a worried look. 

I did the job myself. I went to 
his machine watched 
work. I took a sample of the cut- 
ting oil, and gave it to Doc Moller 


be done.” He 


and him 


for analysis. I got the man’s per- 
sonnel record with the report of 
his original physical examination. 
I looked up what limited literature 
I had on allergies and toxic fumes. 
And later in the I had the 


report of the doctor on his present 


day 


physic al condition. 
The 
The oil was pe rfectly good 


were all negative 


a | he re 


results 


were no complaints from other 
men about it. The symptoms the 
man reported fitted no allergic or 
pattern. The 


entrance physical exam reported 


poisoning man’s 
nothing that could be connec ted 
with his complaint. I checked his 
former employer and found that 
he had good 
record, no compensation claims. 
But the boss he had worked for 
before coming to us six months 


had a attendance 


ago said, “One thing—he was a 
little last 


months with us. He got into some 


edgy his couple of 
sort of row with a man in his de- 
partment. Accused him of picking 
on him. There was no fight, but 
there was a lot of tension over it. 
As near as I can make out, he 
didn’t have any basis for his beef 

but he thought he did, and | 
think he thought I was siding with 
the other guy when I poo-poohed 
his complaints.” 

I called in the man’s present 
foreman. “Queer duck,” he said. 
“Good worker, or at least a hard 
Sometimes looks like he’s 


fighting the machine. Doesn’t mix 


worker. 


much with the men. Eats by him- 
self, doesn’t seem to want to talk 
or kid around. He’s got a reputa- 
tion of being conceited and stand- 
offish, but it isn’t really that. He’s 
very sensitive. Tries hard to in- 
gratiate himself with me, and if I 
push him off, he looks as if he’s 
going to cry. Oh, ves, he thinks 
Bill Brown is picking on him. 
Accused him last week of deliber- 
ately messing work. It 
didn’t make Bill’s a big 
blow, and a kidder, but he doesn’t 
pick on weaklings. and he 


up some 


sense. 


sizes 
this guy up as just that.” 

I called the man in again, and 
told him very gently what I had 
learned. He 
and said, “I was afraid of this.” 


“Afraid of what?” I asked. 


“That you were in with them,” 


nodded, very wisely, 


he said, his voice hard and stern. 

“What do you mean, I’m in 
with them?” T asked. 

He smiled. “Now look, Mr. 
Safety Man, let’s not pretend any 
more. Bill Brown’s trying to drive 
me out of the shop. The men like 
him. The foreman likes him. They 


don’t like me, and T think T know 
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why Bill's turned them against 
So somebody’s putting some- 

in that cutting oil to break 
down, and you and the chemist 
doctor are just pretending 


you 


ind the 
everything's all right when 
know it 

1 got then, 
back, I put it to him pretty 
that | Jackson- 
prevent accidents and 
that | 


being accused of be- 


isn t. 


sore 


ind though I 


held 


hard was witl 
Barnes to 
wecupational disease, and 
didn’t like 
traying my responsibility to take 
sides in a departmental 


squabble. 
He smiled 


petty 


talked, 


again, as I 


ind said, “You would have to say 


that, of But I know that 
that cutting oil is bad, and I want 
something done about it Your 
talk is cheap, mister, but I want 
results. I’m 
too. | have friends 
and in Springfield, and if 


course, 


going to get 


then around 
tow! 

su don’t take steps, there'll be a 
scandal about this that will just 
ibout break this company.” 

After he left, I tried to put to- 
gether the pieces of the puzzle. | 
was just about sure of my ground, 
but I decided to do some double 
checking. I could, of course, trans- 
fer the man, on the assumption 
that either there was some allergy 
we couldn’t spot or that there was 
i personal situation between the 

in and Bill Brown that would be 
solved by removal. 

But the 
rgic. If they were anything. they 

condi- 


symptoms weren't al- 


indicators of a tox 
One thought that 
to me was that I had on my hands 


were 
tior occurred 
1 malingerer who was building a 
claim by rather 

ore complicated methods than 
the usual. But that didn’t fit the 
pattern either. A malingerer would 


npensation 


have played for my sympathy, not 
accused me of conspiracy. 
Then a thought occurred to me 
that scared me. I remembered that 
vear or two ago there had been 
nurder in the plant, faked to 
ok like an accident, and that the 
plant social worker had 
tally turned up the clue 
posed it. So I 


acc iden- 
that ex- 
went to see our 
had 


wasn't on the 


She 


that 


social worker. no data 


the family 
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personnel record, but she volun- 
teered to visit the man’s wife. She 
I think, quite excited with 
the prospect of taking part in the 


was, 


exploration of another mystery. | 
think 
poisoning in the offing. 

Her report, delivered the 


she scented slow arsenic 
next 
day, was a blank. The man’s wife 
was worried about her husband’s 
health. She was a mousy, nervous 
little with children 
The home was neat, the children 
looked well fed and clean. Not a 
sign of anything wrong. 

While I was reading the re- 
port, the man came in, angry in a 
cold, determined way. “I under- 


woman two 


stand you've been sending snoop- 
ers around my house,” he said. 
“Well, you 
me, unless you fake something. 
We've had 
fore. Why 
Williamses 
been trying to trap us for years, 
and they'll tell you how hopeless 
it is to try.” 

This left me completely con- 
fused. So, for lack of a_ better 
idea, I did go to see the Williamses 
that evening. Williams turned out 
to be a 


won't get anything on 


real snoopers try be- 
don't you talk to the 
door? 


next They ve 


good natured, hearty 


garage mechanic. His comments 
were, “Oh, the guy’s all right, | 
guess. A little screwy, but harm- 
less. He the 
sending the kids over to spy on 
him—you know how kids are, al- 
ways running into other’s people’s 
yards. He out 
them once, waving a big stick, and 


got idea we were 


came yelling at 
scared the daylights out of the 
kids. I tried to talk to him after- 
wards, but he just put on that he 
thought I had it in for him, so | 
told him to keep his hands off my 
kids, and I told the kids to stay 
off his property. We haven't been 
exactly friendly since, but there's 
been no trouble. Just don’t talk to 
each other.” 

Eventually, I went to see Mac, 
our personnel man, with the idea 
of trying to arrange a transfer for 
the guy to work. | 
didn’t think it would do much 
good, but I didn’t feel like dump- 
had 


some other 


ing a man just because he 
some funny ideas. 
Mac heard the story out. look- 


ing glummer and glummer. “I 
don’t like it,” he said. “I don’t 

like it at all.” 
“What don’t you like?” I asked. 
“The whole picture. The whole 
—To page 89 





The Electrical Engineer’s 
Stake in Safety 


By HAROLD F. WEBB 


His knowledge of safety and his personal 


interest may have a far-reaching influence. 


And among the lives he saves may be his own. 


()* HAS ONLY to sit at the 
receiving end of what seems 
flow of acci- 


to be an unending 


dents for a few years to realize 
that 
the unified efforts of many people. 


The 


plies to the electric industry. 


here is a problem requiring 


accident situation, as it ap- 

is far 

from good 
The Edison 


has long 


Electric Institute 


been interested in the 
prevention of accidents: in fact. a 
committee composed of safety ex- 
formed by 
Electric Institute's predecessor or- 
ganization, National Electric Light 
Association. So, it 


that a study of the accident prob- 


perts was Edison 


may be seen 


lem and development of safety 
standards and practices has gone 
on for years 


The 


Committee. 


Accident Preven- 
of which 


worth-while 


present 
tion lam a 
member. is doing a 
job of developing standard safe 


work 


puted safety features in electrical 


procedures: verifying re- 


apparatus and equipment; experi- 


menting with various safety de- 


vices such as rubber line goods, 
to de- 


gloves, sleeves. tools. ete.. 
safety 
reseé rch on 


termine the factors: 


ducting artificial 
respiration methods: providing 
educational programs and analyz- 
ing reports from 222 member com- 
panies for determining the cause 
and cure of accidents. 

results 


work 


here is one example: the Commit- 


To illustrate some of the 
coming from Committee 
tee was able to determine that 70 
per cent of the fatal accidents were 


shock 


burns: that a large percentage of 


caused by electri and 
these cases occurred during the 
hot summer months and that most 
of these contact cases involved the 
upper body extremities. 

From such information safety 
work was redoubled in providing 
safer work methods, taking extra 
weather 


precautions during hot 


and in use of more protective 
equipment on arms and shoulders. 


The Committee work all sums up 





Haron I 
een General Safety Director es 
Penn Power ¢ ny, Pittsburgh, Pa 


and in that tr t served e€ cause 


Since 


1924 


} 


of safety ' 


former gener 


Utilities Section 1 
Veterans ¢ 


cent of the 





to the development of a program 


aimed at reducing the risk by 
education and protection. 

If there could be any 
about the need for 


let's take a look 


During the past eleven years 1,456 


question 
safety work, 
at the record! 
electric utilities employes have 
lost their lives in service and 70 
of these accidents 


shock 


year, the number of 


per cent were 


caused by electric and 
Last 


fatal accidents rose to a high level 


burns. 


of 151 which is 19 greater than 
Aside 


from this tragic record 6,518 ac- 


the eleven-year average. 
cident cases were sufficiently pain- 
ful to cause loss of time: 225 
resulted in permanent partial dis- 
ability and 4 cases brought per- 
manent total disability. 

Besides this unhappy record, 
the National Safety 


that an average of & 


Council re- 
ports 75 
year from ac- 


deaths occur each 


cidental contacts with live lines 
and equipment. This means that 
624 people met death from this 
util- 
little 


Committee on 


source outside of the electric 
ity industry. There 
doubt that 


Safety must be as concerned with 


seems 


your 


this problem as the Accident Pre- 
Edison Klec- 


tric Institute and, in fact, similar 


vention Committee, 


industrial safety committees. No 
single conclusion can be reached 
as to the 


accidents, but we know 


cause of these tragic 
from un- 
biased analysis of many accidents 
that human failure is largely re- 
sponsible. 

This statement brings me to the 
of this 


“What is the electrical engineers’ 


main point discussion 
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stake in safety. and what can he do 


to improve the accident situa- 


tion?” Answering this question is 
relatively simple. Obviously, any 
lack of personal interest in safety, 
whether the engineer be attached 
to the 


operating end of the business, may 


manufacturing, design or 
have a far-reaching effect on an 


innocent victim of his error. It 
may even result in loss of his own 
life. 

Quite recently an electrical engi- 
neer was experimenting with a TV 
receiving set in the basement of 
his home. His shirt was wet. and 
when he leaned over the rig his 
1-115 volt termi- 
electrocuted. He 
that his body 


of electric 


chest contacted 
nals He 


must 


was 
have known 
resistance to the flow 
current was lowered by the sweaty 
condition, but apparently absorp- 
tion in the problem caused him to 
forget that electricity will kill un- 
der such conditions. It did! 

Let me pursue this subject 
further by recalling a recent meet- 
ing where I listened to an ardent 


safety expert denounce the way 


some equipment manufacturers 
are skimping in design and ma- 
n order to compete in a 
I don’t 
believe such an attitude is typical 
of satety knowl- 


edge and manufac- 


terials 
highly competitive trade 
men. From my 
experience 
turers are doing a pretty good job 
at improving electrical apparatus 
ind equipment and seem to be 
on the inclu- 
safety factors 


keeping a keen eve 
sion of 
in their designs. 

Phe point I want to make is that 


reasonable 


if any electrical designers are care- 
less in specifying the protective 
values which electrical apparatus 
should contain, the ultimate users 
may be flirting with serious injury 
or death. The of faulty 


carry far beyond 


impact 
design may 
drafting tables. beyond the manu- 
facturers assembly line. and to a 
far distant point of failure where 
the accident might seriously in- 
the other fellow 

\ fine article was recently writ- 
ten jointly by Messrs. L. G. Smith 
and J F. of Consoli- 
dated 


Power 


volve 


Hennessey 
Electric 


Baltimore. 


Gas. Light and 


Company, and 
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published in May 19, 1952, issue 
Electrical World. 1 shall take the 
liberty of quoting from this paper 
on the subject, “Pole Skimping 
May But Cost Acci- 
dents.” 

“Distribution engineers can and 


Save Money 


have contributed to accidents, in- 
cluding fatalities. The designer 
cannot shrug his shoulders and 
blame all accidents on field super- 
vision and human errors. In proof 
of this, consider the causes of ac- 
cidents which may be analyzed 
functionally 

1. Unsafe 
the designer. 

’, Human 
the function of the individual 

3. Unsafe and Inadequate Procedures 


as follows: 


Design—the function of 


Errors and Carelessness 


the function of supervision 


involve 


and Tools 
“While 


all three of the above functions, 


most accidents 


usually one predominates. Fatali- 


- * * * * * * 


There is no limit to the 
good a man can do, if he 
doesn’t care gets the 


credit. 


who 


* * a 


ties in the electric light and power 


industry suggest either unsafe 
design or poor construction in the 


field. A few 


crossarms, for better equipment, 


dollars for longer 


for junction boxes with more 
adequate clearances, for roomier 
several 
in the 


transmission and distribution sys- 


manholes may _ represent 


hundred thousand dollars 


tem investment of millions. 
this with the 
Moreover. 


“Compare cost 


of accidents. most of 


the items of design that make for 


safety also result in improved 


efficiency, fewer service outages, 


and quicker restoration of service 


to the consumer. 


“Safe design in overhead con- 


struction centers around the fol- 
lowing features: 

1. A simple pole-top layout of which 
the components, connections ind func 
tions are readily understood by the line 
man on the pole and the foreman on 
the ground 

2. Equipment of safe 


design, ade 


quate capacity, readily accessible and 


easily and safely operated. 


3. Ample working space 


1. Absence of “booby tr ups.” 


5. Adequate climbing that is 


space 


readily discerned from the ground 


6. Repetitious conditions throughout 
the system.” 

The article, as you have noted, 
points out that “while most acci- 
dents involve all three given fune- 
unsafe design, human 
errors, unsafe and inadequate pro- 
cedures and tools, usually one pre- 
Our 
that the predominant cause 


tions, 


dominates.” analysis shows 
of ac- 

This 
is a challenge to us to do a better 
job of safety education with all 


supervisors and workers. It is also 


cidents is “human failure.” 


true, however, that many accidents 
faulty 
practices, These are things of 


involve design or unsafe 
great concern to the engineer, 
whether he be a designer or an 
executive. 

Many electrical engineers, due 
to personal characteristics and 
technical capabilities, have risen 
to important executive positions. 
lime will provide such openings 
for the younger professional men. 
At this moment younger people 
are trying to prove their fitness 
to eventually wear the empty shoes 
of some important personage. 

The important thing to realize 
is that the key to the ultimate so- 
lution of this accident problem is 
in the hands of supervision. It 
begins with enthusiastic support of 
top supervision and carries on 
down the line to the rank-in-file 
employees. These are the people, 
generally speaking, who get hurt. 
They are frequently injured 
through a lack of adequate safety 
supervision: through failure of a 
technically minded supervisor en- 
gineer to explain what is to be 
done in ‘“‘Barnyard English,” 
through failure to properly size 
up the job, and in other ways that 
could be laid at the doorstep of 
supervision, 

Electrical 
now or will become supervisors 


engineers who are 
must realize that their job is not 
alone a job of putting theories to 
They 
interested in all 
Safety 
from any supervisory job. 


When 


work. must be genuinely 


who work for 


them. cannot be divorced 


Andrew Carnegie was 


To page 79 





By ARTHUR 


J. NAQUIN 


Adequate investigation procedure indi- 


cates that the company’s safety pro- 


gram is also functioning in other ways 


NVESTIGATION of mishaps which 
I have resulted in personal in- 
jury is probably as old as man’s 
intelligence and curiosity. It is 
one of the many human behaviors 
that illustrate the process of “lock- 
ing the stable door after the horse 
has been stolen.” It is an exempli- 
fication of the social consciousness 
of mankind in that 
is felt to try and do something to 
prevent a 


an obligation 


recurrence of injury 
causing mishaps 

Accident investigation in indus- 
try is an important technique that 
a great deal to the 
control of employe 


has contributed 
present day 
injuries, and much has been writ- 
ten on the subject 


What We Already Know 


If a bibliography could be com- 
piled of all that 


written about accident investiga- 


has ever been 
tion, it would probably astound 
even the most informed profes- 
Modern 
the subject can be 


sional safety 
literature on 
dated around the beginning of 
World War II and the procedures 
Heinric h, Blake. 
the Na- 
foot- 
substantial 


engineer.rs. 


recommended by 
Berman & McCrone, and 
Safety 


note) are all in 


tional (see 


Council 


agreement e 
h, Industrial Acci 
rd Edition, Chapter 4. 


Industrial Safety, 


Safety Coun 


Service Inc 


It is the this 
presentation to laboriously com- 
pile all the points hitherto stressed 


not purpose ot 


by such authors into an over-all 
treatise. To be truly 


one must contemplate all the facets 


informed 


of individual experience that ar 
presented by a host of authors. If 

the 
Acci 


study of 


there is an urgency to study 
basic facts on the subject of 

dent Prevention, then a 
the National Safety Council’s Safe 
Practices Pamphlet No. 56 “/n- 


vestigation of Industrial Accidents, 
Is recomme nded. 
Accident Investigation 
Attitude 
Enactment of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws removed a great 
obstacle in the path of 


accident investiga- 


accurate 
and worthwhile 


When it 


necessary to resolve each mishap 


tion. no longer became 
into a great debate as to who was 


to blame in order to determine 
the extent of legal compensation, 
then an opportunity was created 
for a sincere and trustworthy ex- 
change of information as to how 
and why an employee was hurt. 
Though compensation is no longer 
a point at issue, improperly ad 
ministered disciplinary action can 
‘ 


stifle the willingness of employees 


3. H. H. Berman 
Crone, { ppl 
hapters Ill 

4. National 


and IV 
Safety Council, Accident 
Part XIV; Safe 
Investig 


know 


individual 


to tell all 


causes of 


the 


employee 


they about 
injuries. 

Those in a supervisory capac ity 
must show over a long period of 
time that it is not their purpose 
to blame, ridicule, condemn or 
punish those who are accidentally 
hurt Instead, fore- 
supervisors, superintendents 


n industry. 
men, 
and other management representa- 
stress to all company 
the 
moted through 


tives must 


members group safety pro- 
a more searching 


investigation of what went wrong. 


Who Should Investigate 


For industry in general it is 
certainly true that the effectiveness 
of an employee accident preven- 
tion program in any given mill, 
factory, plant or establishment is 
quite proportional to the over-all 
extent to 
consciously strives to avoid getting 
Safety 


mindedness is not noticeably in- 


whi h every employee 


hurt or hurting someone. 
it must 
nurtured, and 
every agency of instruction should 


herited by human beings; 
be planted and 
be employed to teach the basic 


causes of accidents. Systematic 


accident investigation is a very 
effective mode of instruction and, 
follows that the 


greater the number who partici- 


therefore, it 
pate in accident investigation 
work, the will be the 
probability that the frequency of 
accidents will be reduced. 


greater 


[his is a practical limit to the 


number who can participate in 
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Ex- 
recommends that a com- 
three 
co-worker, his 


y individual investigation 
reTience 
ittee of consisting of an 
injured’s foreman 
ind his safety committee chairman 
ire a well balanced group. Injuries 
resulting from mishaps in highly 


technological or involved proc- 


esses may require the investiga- 
tive ibilities of 


For example, a coal mine explo- 


trained ¢ xperts. 


sion, an airplane disaster or the 


high 


high pressure steam main 


rupture of a temperature- 
Injur- 
ies resulting from such sensational 
failures 
injure relatively few people. For 
the great bulk of injuries brought 
about by 


process or equipment 


some mechanical, per- 
or combination caused acci- 
dent, a small 


investigating committee Is prefer- 


sonal 
“crass roots” 
ible, and investigating committee 
membership should be rotated as 
much as possible. 
What Injuries Should be 

Investigated 

cut, puncture tear or 
abrasion of the skin surface; 


entry of 


| very 
every 
bruise, sprain, strain or 
1 foreign partic le into the body 
implies that the more serious con- 
sequences of the injury-causing 


accident might have resulted in 
death 
dent 


degree of seriousness of the 


The importance of an acci- 
cannot be gauged by the 
result- 
ing injury. Therefore, it is a 
false that 
only disabling accidents should be 


generalization to say 


dignified by an investigation. 


he 


investigation 


techniques of accident 
learned best 


I he refore. 


can be 
only through doing. 
it is recommended that at least one 
person be assigned the responsi- 
bility of finding out why someone 
“nicked his finger” or “tripped 
ind fell.” While it may be per- 
fectly true that the injured knows 
full well 


hurt, his sole possession of a clue 


what caused him to get 


is to the cause of a minor injury 


prevent the institution of 


may 


desirable corrective measures be- 


fore someone else is more seri- 


ously injured from the same cause. 

All injuries should be investi- 
gated in order that the supervisory 
needed 


ichinery for instituting 
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It Does Everything But 
Punch the Time Clock 


A control panel that allows one-man operation of an entire manufacturing process 
and holds a centralized safety system is featured at the Borden Company's new 


chemical plant in Demopolis, Alabama. In 





ddition to all indicators and for 


the production of formaldehyde, the panel pictured above has “tell-tale” lights and horn 
signals that warn of abnormal conditions before the danger point is approached. 


corrective action may be set in 


motion. 


Training of Investigators 

To those uninformed as to the 
it will 
often seem that an employee 
just “one of 
The expression signifies 


basic causes of accidents, 
injury is those 
things.” 
inexperience in using the senses of 
sight, feel, taste, smell and hearing 
in order to ferret out unsafe acts 
of persons or the physical or 
mechanical hazards created by the 
unsafe acts of persons. 

The American Standards Asso- 
ciation Accident Cause Code 
(Z16.2 of 1941) is readily under- 
stood by employees to whom this 
formal classification is explained. 
Its knowledge is very helpful to 
those assigned to do accident 
investigation work in that it gives 
them a sense of direction when 

and 
person hurt. It is, 
therefore, advisable that members 
of safety committees and accident 


they start out to learn how 


why a was 


investigation committees be fur- 
nished with at least an extract of 
Z16.2’s provisions. 


In Conclusion 

To the degree that accident 
investigation is approved, studied, 
used and evaluated in any unit of 
American industry so will the im- 
portance attached to it by man- 
agement be made known. 

The institution of adequate 
accident investigation procedures 
will label the safety program in 
any given company or organiza- 
tion as probably being effective, 
for where you find good accident 
investigation so may you expect 
to find sincere management inter- 
est and leadership in safety, sin- 
encouragement of safety 
suggestions, adequate expenditure 
of funds to eliminate hazards, ade- 
quate administration of safety 
training, and affirmative company- 


cere 


wide participation in the over-all 
safety program. 

It leads to greater efficiency in 
industry, better employee rela- 
tions, better public relations and 
enhances the security of individ- 
uals, firms, companies, corpora- 
tions and the nation. It leads to 
less suffering and death. It leads 
mankind a little closer to the stars. 





Five Big Days for Safety 


to 24, 1952 


PROOFS for the 
Oth National Safety 


Congress and Exposition, just re- 


GALLEY 


gram of the 


pro- 


ceived from the printer. indicate 
that the line-up of subjects and 
speakers for some 200 meetings is 
Only a 


scattered spots are tagged “Speaker 


nearing completion. few 
Copies of the 
the 
mailed to 


to be announced 


preliminary edition of Con- 


gress Program will be 


members during the latter part of 


August. 


the Na- 


tional Safety Council. representing 


Thirty-one sections of 
specialized interests in industrial 
safety have planned 
programs. In addition. the Farm. 


Home and Women’s Divisions will 


and public 


hold sessions and other activities 

This vear the organization of a 
new section is he ing planned. The 
previously rep- 


fertilizer industry. 


resented in the Chemical Section. 
that its 


are sufficiently serious and special- 


feels accident problems 


ized to warrant the formation of a 
section. At a recent meeting in 
White Sulphur Springs. West Va.. 
the Fertilizer Safety 
Committee worked out final details 


Industry 


to secure Council acceptance 


The 


i ngineers, In 


of Satety 


addition to holding 


American Society 


its Annual Meeting. is sponsoring 
eight devoted to 


subject sessions 
topics of fundamental importance 


to industrial safety. 


Among the 
scheduled for 


will be 


demonstrations 
Congress meetings 
one of methods of repair- 
ing a broken gas main by a crew 
from the Public 
of Northern 


includes methods of isolating 


Service Company 
Procedure 
the 
the 
break without interrupting service 


Illinois. 
damaged section and repairing 


to customers 


- «++» October 20 


Archer 5. 
I}li- 
a “Critical Sur 
Dr. 
Gordon is well known for his work 
the arm-lift-back 


method of resuscitation. 


At this session, Dr. 
Gordon of the University of 
nois will present 


vey of Artificial Respiration. 


in developing 
pressure 
rhis method has gained wide a 
although the Schafer 


still 


ceplance 


method has many advocates 


Five hotels will provide the 
Con 


Morrison. 


Registra- 


meeting lor 
rad Hilton. 
LaSalle 


tion and information desks will be 


rooms sessions: 
( ongress, 
and Sheraton. 
located in these hotels. Following 


are the assignments: for the vari 


ous general and sectional meet- 
ings: 

Annual Meet 
ing. Banquet. Early Morning Ses 
Air Trans 


Quarry. Coal 
Electrical 


Conrad Hilton 
sions, Aeronautical, 
port, Cement and 
Mining. 
Equipment, Industrial Nursing. 
Metals, Mining. Petroleum, Print 
ing and Publishing. Public Em 


ployee, Home, ASSE Annual Meet 


Subjec t Sessions. 


Construction 


ing, 
Automotive and Ma- 
chine Shop, Glass and Ceramics. 
Meat Packing. Tanning and Leath 
Press and Forging: 


Wood Products. 


( ongress 


er: Power 
lextile. Traflic. 


* * * . * 7 


Those who plan to attend the 
Congress but have not yet made 
reservations should do so as 
soon as possible. At the time 
of going to press, practically all 
available rooms in Loop hotels 
had been reserved. Reservation 
blanks have been mailed to 
members and use of these will 
facilitate handling requests. All 
inquiries should be addressed 
to Congress Housing Bureau, 
National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11. 


Food, Marine. 
road, School and ¢ ollege. 
LaSalle 


lransit. Farm. 


Morrison Rail 


Commercial Vehicle. 
Chemical, 


Sheraton Public 


Utilities. Pulp and Paper, Rubber 


> 
Prominent have ac 


speakers 
cepted invitations for two promi- 
rhe 
Banquet will be addressed by the 
Honorable Luther W. Youngdahl. 
the Lnited States Dis- 
Court for the District of 
Columbia formerly 
of Minnesota. A featured speaker 
at the Annual Council Meeting will 
be Jesse W. Randahl president of 
the Travelers Insurance Company. 
Hartford, Conn. 


nent spots on the program. 


Judge ot 
trict 


and governor 


~ 


The entire Satety 
will be housed in the Conrad Hil- 
Hote! 


riety of products and services for 


Exposition 


ton Here an amazing va- 


accident’ prevention, fire protec- 
tron, and 
first Be- 


cause of an extensive remodelling 


occupational hygiene 


aid will be on display. 


program, exhibit space will not be 
Hotel 


this vear. although there will be no 


available at the Congress 
interruption of service to meetings 
addition to the 
Exhibit Hall on the lower lobby 
of the Hilton. the Normandy 
Lounge has been secured. also ad 
the third 


and guests. In 


ditional space on floor. 


* 


the 


Congress as a delegate or wife of 


kvery woman attending 
a delegate is invited to attend the 
for Monday 
afternoon from rhe 
reception this vear will be held in 
the ballroom of the Lake Shore 
Club overlooking Lake Michigan 
In addition to the reception and 
the fea- 
ture the presentation of the win- 


Award. 


reception women 


3:00 to 5:30. 


musicale afternoon will 


ners of the Carol Lane 
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Want to Quit? 


QUITTING SMOKING is a popular 
Those who have tried it, 


oth 


project 


successfully or rwise. have 


their own pet schemes. ranging 
from chewing something to make 
tobacco taste lousy to various 
ways of keeping mind, fingers and 

outh too busy to reach for a fag. 

Books have been writtten on the 
subject. the most recent being by 


Herbert 


understand 


i ( hap named Brean, 


who. | has done 
royalties 
add cl. 


subject. 


rather well on th 


Brean, a reformed has 
1 unique approach to the 
He gets lyrical about the pleasures 
he says, 


the 


nhaling. The doctors 
vot all 
ilth hazard. So quit? 

1 after being off the stuff for 
almost dashed to the 
get a pack of cofhin 

and a fist- 


convinced about 


why 


ars | 
store to 
i tin of cut plug 
1 stogies. 
Then Brean changes the record. 
the 


king. and it's impre 


not 
ssive. No 
feeling of 

without 


advant iges of 


lists 
isant aftertaste 

al being caught 

ikes, keener enjoyment of food, 

eling of freedom. et I 

[4 didi 
ke. after all 

Herb 


rize the list 


de- 
really want to 


recommene that you 
over it 
never the craving threatens 


indermine vour noble resolve. 
And Tell the 

rld about it—even if be- 
The fear of ridicule 


ps to keep you 


quit’ ostentatiously 
you 
( 1 pe st 


the straight 


radi- 
Baby 


has 


too 
warns. 
bond 


don't go 


once, he 
If bottled-in 
part of diet 


n the wagon simultane ously. En- 


your 


uur favorite foods and don’t 


about added pounds, 
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Just a word from personal eXx- 
perience —don't think you're cured 
because you haven't indulged for 
a week or even a month. ‘The sec- 
ond month is harder than the first. 


But if hold 


youll find yourself forgetting 


you can oul a year 
about it for an hour at a time. 
Brean makes effective use of the 
well-known power of suggestion. 
You can hypnotize yourself into 
believing that you dont want io 
smoke. Probably the same method 
would work in quitting chewing or 
snuff dipping. 
One thing has me curious: 
(mong all the people who worked 


on the book 


proofreaders, and book reviewers 


editors, compositors, 


how many were induced to 


quit? And how many stayed with 


it? 


When Men Go Stale 
MANY A KEY 
long before he is 


MAN stale 


goes 
due to retire. 


Sometimes he’s through: 


often the condition 


more 
is temporary 
and curable. 

There are many symptoms of 
A man is habitually ab- 
sent from the office. He finds it 
difficult to make He 
grows inclined to live in the past. 


slipping. 
dec isions. 
He blows his top over minor irri- 


And 


included among the danger signals 


tations. one writer has 
an exceptional interest in outside 
activities—clubs, politics, associa- 
tions. 

Causes are numerous and often 
They 
or discontent with the job, domes- 
tic trouble, a for the 


races or ball games, and the cli- 


obscure. include boredom 


weakness 


macteric. Habitual overeating at 


mtg ec este ! 
lunien and poor ventilation in the 
office shouldn't be overlooked. 


The trouble may require the 


services of an M.D., a psycholo 
gist, or perhaps a clergyman. 

| cant believe. though, that the 
men who are doing all the splen- 
did work of the Na- 


tional Council and other 


volunteer 
Safety 
organizations, and who serve in 
public office are doing it merely 
to escape from their jobs. A lot 
of them are serving their com- 


panies well, too. 


In This Issue .. . 


NO SAFETY CONFERENCE is com- 
plete these days without a discus- 
sion of the problems of smaller 
business. Here is an appraisal of 
the subject and some promising 
avenues of cooperation as outlined 
by Ned Dearborn before the recent 
Indus- 
trial Safety. Single copies of Mr. 


President's Conference on 


Dearborn’s address will be mailed 
without charge on request. (Page 
19). 


That 
preven- 


“It works and it pays.” 
the 
tion experience of General Petro- 


summarizes accident 
leum Corp. as expressed by its 
safety-minded president, Robert L. 
Minckler. (Page 20). 


* 7 ” 


The aging person does present 
problems on many jobs but some 
of the difficulties are imaginary 
and others could be reduced by a 
better understanding of the physi- 
cal, mental and emotional changes 
Dr. 


some 


involved in growing old. 
Leonard E. Himler offers 
realistic suggestions to those who 
are confronted with these prob- 
lems. (Page 22). 


* * * 


There is little reason for satis- 
the accident fatality 
experience of 1951 as shown 
in the 1952 edition of 
Facts, copies of which are now in 


faction in 
{merican 


the hands of members. Highlights 
of the year’s experien: fe pre- 
sented in a summary b, A. D. 


Battey. (Page 26). 


a 





Steps That 


Conserve Hearing 


Long-range noise abatement program 


at Allis-Chalmers promises progress in 


improvement of working conditions. 


R' SEARCH on the sources and 
effects of industrial sounds 
ind the development ot preventive 
measures against those which are 
harmful has an important place in 
the health and safety program of 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Milwaukee 


conservation of 


Company, 
The 


program, initiated four years ago, 


hearing 


is but another phase of the con- 
tinuous program for better work- 
ing conditions in the shops. 


Several prominent groups have 





Making a sound level 
survey in an Allis- 
Chalmers department. 


this 


years 


research in 
three 

wholehearted 
Allis-Chalmers 
contribu 


been conducting 
field for 
and have 
cooperation 
to this 
tions in this respect included: 


more than 


received 
from 


end. Company 


1. Acquisition of instruments for 
making sound level and audiometr 
studies 
2 Sup} Iving 


in the use of the 


s provide a basis for early determination of the sound 


sensitivities of employees 


Conducting sound level surveys on 


number of shop operations 


Making 1udiometric examinations 
f shop personnel 

rhe experience gained in these 
materially in 


tuture 


surveys assisted 


shaping the course of 


studies by the research groups 


and, in addition, helped develop 
the companys conservation of 
hearing program toward what is 
hoped will be ultimate control of 
the problem. 

Medical knowledge of the sub- 
however, still incomplete 
in some respects. There is much 
to be learned about the pitches of 
sound which are harmful, the in- 


ject’ is, 


tensity of the various pitches 
which be harmful, and the 


effects of the continuity and length 


may 


of exposure. 
Although 


for measuring 


there are standards 
loss of 


there has, up to the present, been 
level 


hearing, 
no agreement on the noise 
at which hearing loss may begin. 
The long-term program at Allis- 
Chalmers will probably include 
taking sound level readings on all 
operations and making periodi: 
hearing tests on all shop person- 
nel, 
Many 


been completed, and hearing tests 


sound level studies have 


To page 8& 
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[' )WA, long famed for tall corn, 
good colleges, and beautiful 
coeds, is one of our fastest grow- 
ing industrial states. Washing ma- 
chines, farm equipment, jet en- 
gines, machine shop products are 
pouring out of this prairie state in 
ever increasing quantities. As you 
the state 
corn elevators 


race you see 
and 


farm buildings trim, new indus- 


across 


among the 


trial plants in operation and mod- 
ern plants in various stages of 
construction. America keeps grow- 
ing, expanding industrially. And 
Iowa, like the South, is getting a 
lion’s share of the growth. 
Wherever you find new indus- 
try, new plant construction, you 
find progressive management. 
Management interested in the wel- 
fare of its employees and its com- 
management 
interested in safety. This is true 
in Iowa, as I found out recently 


munity, and usually 


when I appeared on a program 
sponsored by the Iowa Manufac- 
turers Association and had an op- 
portunity to talk with many of the 
state’s top management and safety 
people. 

Bud of the 
Manufacturers Association, origi- 
nally worked with Professor Baird 
at the State College on industrial 
safety education and also has wide 
industrial (Through 
the leadership of Professor Baird, 
the State College, through its Ex- 
has done an 


Snvder, secretary 


experienc e 


tension Division, 
outstanding job in promoting 
industrial safety). Bud’s interest 
and experience will be a real asset 
to the Manufacturers Association 
in developing a state-wide indus- 
trial safety program. 

A student panel on this program 
provided an hour of red hot in- 
terrogation by five outstanding 
students from Iowa colleges and 
straight-from-the-shoulder answers 
by three leading Towa industrial- 
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ists. The college men probed to 
the very heart of problems of in- 
dustrial employment, work condi- 
tions, labor relations, and business 
trends. “What is industry doing 
to make up for the fact that mod- 
ern industrial techniques have re- 
almost all 
satisfaction from performing a 
job?” “Is industry utilizing the 
talents and interests of non-engi- 
neering college men—the business 
administration and liberal arts 
graduates?” “What are the long- 
range business prospects?” Tough 
questions that show, I think, a 
keen awareness of actual condi- 
tions and problems that exist in 
American industry today. 

These young men are not taking 
any tailor-made reports of condi- 
tions of industrial life. They want- 
ed to know the real answers, right 
from the source. Fred Maytag, 
Jr., president of the Maytag Wash- 
ing Machine Company, did an ex- 
ceptional job of supplying these 
college men with straightforward, 
factual answers. I sat next to Mr. 
Maytag at the luncheon that fol- 
lowed the program and found him 
a real safety enthusiast and keenly 
interested in the welfare of his 
employees. I think that programs 
such as Bud Snyder’s student 


moved emotional 


panels provide an idea for our 


safety meetings. 

This problem of the future of 
our next crop of college graduates 
is one in which I have a personal 
interest—my 18-year-old son is a 
first-year engineering student at 
the State College at Ames, Iowa. 
Engineers, as all of us in industry 
well known, are as scarce as 20 
game winning pitchers and are 
paid just about as well for sign- 
ing. Every boy who gets his de- 
gree has half a dozen good jobs 
to choose from. It’s gotten to the 
point where whole graduating 
classes are hired sight unseen by 


with Chas. F. Alexander 


desperate companies—and some- 
times the boys name their own 
figure. What these young men 
must learn—and the majority of 
them are well aware of it—is that 
solid careers in industry depend 
on a foundation of technical skill, 
personal application, and ability 
to work with others. 

Despite lush starting salaries 
any person starting out in indus- 
try today has problems, big prob- 
lems, much more serious problems 
than my generation. When we got 
out of school in the middle of the 
depression all we had to worry 
about was getting three squares a 
day! Young people today, facing 
Army service, facing business and 
world conditions that are unpre- 
dictable and unpromising, are 
hardly to be envied. I don’t think 
I would choose to start my busi- 
ness career—if I had a choice— 
in the year of 1952! 

Because there is so much new in 
Iowa industry, I spent an extra 
day in Des Moines to make a few 
plant visits. I stopped in at Solar 
Corporation where Fred Van 
Horn, safety director, showed me 
how jet engine components are 
turned out in mass production. 
Stainless steel is tricky stuff and at 
Solar I saw the results of a re- 
markable engineering and tooling 
program. 

Solar has put on a lot of new 
people—many of them without 
previous industrial experience 
and Fred has found himself with 
some tough safety education prob- 
lems on his hands. For one thing 
Fred has had to combat a lot of 
horseplay among the newer men. 
On one job compressed air was 
used to blow grinding dust out of 
long tubes. Some of the men 
would let a lot of dust accumulate, 
then would point the tube at a 
worker and give it a blast of air 

To page 87 





The Small Plant 


(From page 19) 


bad. | 


are so, 


am only saving that they 
Not. 
one of us alike. but they are habits 
think of as char- 


American 


certainly, of every 
and reactions we 
acteristically 
The American citizen, and more 
especially the American employer. 
believes in doing it for himself if 
he can—whatever “it” may be. | 
say that with implicit confidence 
straight in the teeth of all of the 
accusations that employers want 
they 
from 


nothing quite so much as 
want something for nothing 
their government and that workers 
nothing much as 


want quite so 


they want something for nothing 
from their employers. 

Like the rumor that the younger 
generation is going to the dogs, | 
Most of you 
the 
the way. 


just don't believe it. 
thirty 
sons and daughters. by 
of the that 
widely publicized as having al- 


under the age of are 


generation was once 
ready arrived at the dogs. There 


are exploiters and manipulators 
and chiselers in every kind of oc- 
cupation, but they do not repre- 
sent the pattern of our business 


life and of our 


Furthermore 


labor. 

the 
second premise to which I tie my 
beliefs 


decent 


and this is 
the American employer is 
He grew up in a tradition 
of decency. he lives in an atmos- 
phe re of de cency and he has very 
intention of treating his help with 
decency. And by decency | mean 
which charac- 
self- 
through 
circumstance or intent, have power 


lives of other 


the noblesse oblige 
the 


respecting persons who. 


terizes actions of most 


over the daily per- 
sons 

The exceptions to the rule do 
the 


parents 


not prove contrary. Because 


there are and then 


who beat their children to death to 


now 


enforce discipline we do not dis- 


parage parenthood, nor do we be 


live that parents in general are 
Employ- 
ers. both large and small. are to 


feeble-minded or sadistic. 


be given credit not only for the 
same inherent feelings as the rest 


of us, but for actively maintaining 


their humanity under the great 

pressure of competition. 
Regardless of the size of his 

the 


and 


American em- 
fits the 
American pattern of freedom aad 


establishment, 
ployer, by large. 
decency—of a craving for elbow- 
room and a willingness to meet 
his obligations to his fellow men 
That the small employer has not 
met his obligations to his em- 
ployees in the field of safety with 


think he 


indictment of 


as great success as we 


should is less an 
him than it is of us. 

We have to start from some sort 
of premise—either the premise that 
men want to be free and that they 
want to be good, or that they want 
to be bound and they want to be 
bad. That is a gross over-simpli 
fication, but each one of us leans 
toward one or the other, and our 
choice has a great deal to do with 
what we relation to 
safety 


nature of our proposals for a solu 


propose in 
in the small business. The 
tion to this question of personal 
safety for employees in the smaller 
industry will be determined by 
whether or not we think the small 
employer can control his hazards 


if he further 


whether or not he can ever be led 


wants to. and, 
to want to control them. 

If we say he can not control his 
hazards, we confess our own In- 
competence in accident prevention 
that he 


can not be led to a desire to do so, 


technology: if we insist 
we are claiming, in effect. that all 
our historical arguments on behalf 
of safety programs as enlightened 
self-interest are specious and b 


the point. We 


chosen people. 


side are not a 

The error we may have made in 
the past may well be the error of 
thinking of the big-plant man and 
the small-plant man as two differ 
ent kinds of men. 
same kind of man in need of dif 
ferent approaches to the same 
kind of problem. We are not going 
to make 
reduction in 


instead of the 


progress with accident 


small businesses by 


driving wedges between small 


businesses and big ones, by as- 
that 


well-meaning 


suming one is enlightened 
that the 


therefore must 


and and 


other is not, and 
somehow be “managed.” 

Ihe formulas which have so far 
been tried have not worked very 
well. We have tried publicity and 
exhortation. We have talked about 
costs, about rising insurance pre- 
miums and direct and indirect 
losses. Of and the 
threat of more legislation. We 


have appealed to 


legislation 


self-interest. to 
the profit motive, to the humani- 
We 


as one of the magic 


tariar. motive. have tried to 


sell 


words with which to open the door 


safety 


of good labor relations. 
And for dollar of 


ment in this kind of thing we ap- 


eat h invest 


about a 
The em- 


ployees of the LOO-man or smaller 


parently have forgotten 


dime’s worth of return. 
plant still have about two-thirds 
of all of the occupational injuries 
suffered in this country each year 
The small the Na- 
tional Safety still report 


injury frequencies about two and 


members of 


Council 


a half times on the average higher 
than those of our large members, 
with the medium organizations 
those between 100-500 employees 

showing about twice the big- 
plant rate 

The fault is 
What we say to the small business 


true. We 


you and | 


not in our logie. 


man 1s can prove it 
We can get overwhelm- 
the 


industry. It is so 


ing testimony from best in 


\merican true 
| sometimes wonder if we do not 
make a vice out of our virtue, like 
the lady parish worker who is so 
irreproachable that she is unbear- 
ible. 

| am quite certain that our free- 
dom-loving, well intentioned friend 
in the smaller industry just doesn’t 
hear us, and when he hears us he 
doesn’t know what we are talking 
about. and when he knows what 


talking 


doesn't believe us 


we are about he just 
or he believes 
that our truth applies only to the 
fellow 

In the past ten 
talked many times on the subject 


But almost 


other 


years | have 


f small plant safety. 
always to big plant safety people, 
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to insurance company people, to 
state and federal department peo- 
ple, and occasionally to represent- 
itives of associations of small 
businesses, 

But to the little plant manager, 
establishment 


the dry cleaning 


owner, the filling station man, the 


hardware store man. the owners 
ind operators of the 
tary Metal Parts 


Cor poration ot 


Interplan- 
and Gimmick 
Weed Shoal. 
Louisiana—to them, rarely a word. 
If we people who have a vested 
the the 
small business do not soon find a 


better 


problem of 


interest in 


tactic, we shall be in dan- 
ger of becoming a mutual admira- 
tion society. 

| have already implied that I do 
not believe force is the way to get 
the attention and the comprehen- 
sion we want. We don’t want com- 
pulsion in the form of legislation, 
from union 


pressure, or im any 


ther form. I have stated my be- 
lief that the 


of whatever 


executive 
better led 
driven. even when he can be 
and | further 
the result is better. We 


not justified in assuming. because 


America 
stature Is 
thar 
believe that 


driven 


are simply 


thousands of managers of 
this 
have not bought our bill of goods, 
that they. 


many 


small businesses in country 


and not ourselves, are 
to blame. 

By saying this | do not decry 
the good that the 


constructive legisla- 


comes from 
idoption of 
tion—of standards and codes and 
the establishment cf reasonable 


minimum requirements for sani- 
and safety. 
is the desired outcome 


expected 


Such legislation 
in fact, the 
the work 
by safety associations. manu- 
trade 


and 


tation 
outcome rf 
don 
interests. 


facturing groups, 


it agencies labora- 

developing suc h codes 
stan |. rds in the first place. 
One priuciple has become axio- 
itic in the safety the 


imination of physical hazards in 


business: 


iny working environment not only 
reduces the frequency and severity 
of injury to employees in that sit- 
uation. but it the 
nature of the problem of further 


also ( hanges 


reduction. As unsafe conditions 


ire minimized as accident factors. 
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unsafe work practices become pro- 


portionately more and more im- 
portant. That shift from engineer- 


ing emphasis to employee training 
and education is almost a formula 
history of every plant which has 
safety 


started a from 


scratch. 


program 


That being the case, construc- 
tive legislation eventually reaches 
a point of diminishing return, and 
must be replaced by punitive legis- 
lation. That is, if legislation is to 
be the chief solution to the injury 
problem in small plants. We can- 
not legislate attitudes and points 
of view, either the employers’ or 
the employees’, and therefore that 
large injury 
remains forever beyond the reach 


residue of causes 
of any remedy except a voluntary 


one. 


x FF. Fs =. = sR 


I am inclined to believe, if 
we are to develop voluntary 
programs of accident preven- 
tion in the smaller industries, 
that our best hope lies in the 
industry associations. 


—Ned H. Dearborn 


re FF. FR 


I do not know what success we 
might expect from a carefully 
planned and coordinated attempt 
on the part of large concerns to 
influence the accident control work 
their 
A precedent was set. of 
course, during World War II. 


done by small subcontrac- 


tors. 


Such attempts to control hazards, 
attempts made in the interests of 
improved quality and rate of pro- 
duction, and sponsored by the pur- 
chasers who themselves have first- 
rate safety programs, should make 
a good deal of headway. They 
should. too. leave a residue of 
effect after the subcontracting re- 
lationship is ended, just as the Job 
Instructor Training of the second 
World War had a profound in- 
fluence on American employers in 
the matter of supervisor training. 


of the 


large corporations on the 


Several—_perhaps many 


very 


roster of the National Safety 
Council carry on well-planned and 
well-executed safety relations pro- 
grams with their suppliers. One 
large manufacturer reached 47,000 
suppliers, another 12,000, still an- 
other publishes for its suppliers a 
handsome, persuasive brochure on 
offer this 
much detail on the subject because 
the working relationship of the big 
enterprise with the small enter- 
prise may well deserve more atten- 
tion 


accident prevention. | 


perhaps some large-scale 
planning and support and cooper- 
ation—sas a means of reaching the 
mind, as well as the ear, of the 
smaller employer! 

The blindness of the small em- 
ployer—a_ blindness pro- 
portionate to his organization’s 
smallness, it would seem—is not 
willful. He just does not believe 
you when you tell him he has a 


almost 


great many costly and unnecessary 
employee injuries. He knows you 
don’t know, either, but how—he 
thinks anybody know such 
stuff? What has a national aver- 
age got to do with him, anyway? 
Those aren't facts: they are just 
statistics, 

The you 
conversation an employer of 
say 


can 


next time engage in 
let’s 
50 people, a man who is un- 
aware of your professional inter- 
ests, | suggest you ask him about 
the hazards of his operations. Do 
it with tact. for he may 
direct question as an implication 


resent a 


that he does not know how to run 
his business. 
the 
first-aid setup, his arrangements 
for medical 
cases, and make a vague reference 
to the fact that probably fatal acci- 
dents in his business are unknown. 
The two of you will doubtless 
come to the comfortable agree- 
that the bookkeeper 
with the kit of first-aid materials 
does a perfectly fine job, that the 
amputation case of two years ago 
the 
own 


Lead discussion into his 


attention in serious 


ment head 


was just one of those things 
fellow admitted it his 
fault—and besides, the insurance 
company gets plenty to take care 
of that end of it. The implica- 
tions about the cost to him in the 

To page 70 
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Books, Pamphlets and Periodicals of Interest to Safety Men 








BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Job Placement 


1pacities and Job Placement. 
Published by Nordisk 
Sweden. 1951 
John de Graff, 
New York 10, 


Physical ¢ 
By Bert Hanman 
Rotogravyr, Stockholm, 
167 p. Available from 
Inc., 64 West 23rd St 
N. Y.—$5.00 

This book begins with a simple 
clear-cut and brief explanation of 
job analysis and placement prac- 
tices and procedures. It then cov- 
ers a philosophical discussion of 
physical fitness as applied to job 
and touches 
several theoretical concepts. 

The main body of the book 


deals with a discussion of the vari- 


placement thereby 


ous methods used to determine the 
ability of disabled 
handle jobs. The various methods 


persons to 


of placement of disabled persons 
are discussed in some detail and 


the defects of 


pointed out. 


method are 
finally 


eat h 
The author 
proposes a method he feels is best 
and explains it with illustrated 
examples. 

This is a good book for refer- 
ence purposes for large businesses 
desiring to perfect procedures for 
placement of persons. It would 
require specially trained personnel 
and procedures however, so that 
small businesses might not be able 
to practicably use it. 


Robert dD. Gidel 


First Aid 


First Aid—Surgical and Medical. 
Warren H. Cole M.D. & Charles B. 
Puestow with other Medical 
authorities. 4th edition. 1951. 432 
pages; Illustrated. Price $4.00. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts Inc., New York, New 
York 


First Aid—Surgical and Medi- 
cal, presumably edited by Cole 
and Puestow since they wrote the 


nineteen 


prefaces, is a well conceived book. 


series of essays 


of cracker- 


It consists of a 


written by a group 


jack physicians and surgeons who 
know their subjects well, but it 
It is still 
a very good treatment of the sub 
ject and | intend to keep the book 
on my desk, but with just a little 
tighter editorial control it could 


doesn’t quite come off, 


have been a very fine book. 

When I commenced reading the 
book I was quite impressed, First 
aid is serious business that wants 
serious study. The editors assume 
that the more the first aider knows 
of anatomy and physiology and of 
the medical and surgical treatment 
that follows the first aid of a par- 
ticular injury the better his work 
will be. also assume that 
unless a first aider knows exactly 
what to do and, more important, 
what not to do he can do irrepar- 
able harm and had best not med- 


They 


dle. There can be no quarrel with 
either of these assumptions; all 
first aid instruction should be 
based on _ these The 
editors know this, they pound on 


premises. 


it often enough, and they should 
know that in with 
such a subject there can be no 
clarity. But 
The distinction between 


also dealing 


compromise with 
there is. 
first aid 
treatment is not made as clearly as 


and definitive medical 
it should be, and there is an un- 
necessary use of technical jargon 
which makes a difficult subject 
more so, 

The book was first published 
in 1942 when comprehensive first 
aid texts were needed. It has gone 
through four editions and has 
been brought up to date. The pres- 
ent edition inc orporates mu h that 
was learned in the last war and 
much that has been learned since 
then. Factually the book is as 
complete as it can be expected to 
be. But, neither the editors nor 
the publishers are faced with the 
war time that 


same pressures 


might excuse an unclear presenta- 
tion. There can be no excuse now 
for the condition of the 
present edition. 

Beyond this general lack of clar- 
ity. I have these specific criticisms 
to make. 
as a cauterizing agent in dog bite 
This has absolutely no 
effect against rabies and in fact 


poor 


Nitric acid is mentioned 
wounds. 


does considerable harm to tissues, 
making a minor wound a major 
coloration is 


one. Cherry red 


mentioned as the only symptom 


of carbon monoxide poisoning. 
When carbon monoxide poisoning 
has pregressed to the point where 
the skin is tinted the chances are 
the victim is beyond any 


There are other symptoms, less 
perhaps, that indicate 
difficulty and the 
These aren’t 


The section on 


specific 
respiratory 
necessary first aid. 
even mentioned. 
artificial respiration is woefully 
incomplete. I have the feeling that 
the author was not familiar with 
the practical application of artifi- 
cial There is an 
indiscriminate recommendation of 
and _ carbon 


respiration. 
oxygen ofr oxvgen 
dioxide for respiratory difficulties; 
even though in one place the car- 
bon dioxide mixture is condemned. 
Further, as with first aid 
books 2 per cent sodium bi-carbon- 


most 


ate solutions, normal saline solu- 
tions, and such, are spoken of but 
nowhere are instructions given by 
which they can be made. 

As a class room text read under 
the supervision of someone who 
knows his subject well the book is 
As a review for someone 
who already knows first aid the 
book is useful. But, it is unneces- 
sarily difficult for someone who 
wants to learn first aid by himself. 
It needn’t be and with a little 
more care in its preparation would 
Still it is a good 


useful. 


not have been. 
book 


Stewart Washburn 


Atmospheric Pollution 
Air Pollution Abatement Man- 
Sampling Pro- 


Equip- 


ual, Chapter 6. 


cedures and Measuring 


To page 84 
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COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC! 


Wherever combination-machine-scrubbing is the practical solution to the 


floor-cleaning problem, any lesser, slower method is wasteful of money and 
manpower. A Combination Scrubber-Vaec applies the cleanser, serubs, 
rinses if required, and picks up (damp-dries the floor) — all in one opera- 





tion! Maintenance men like the four-in-one feature... also the fact that 
the machine is simple to operate. Its self-propelled, and has a positive 
clutch. There are no switches to set for fast or slow —slight pressure of 
the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to desired rate, The powerful 
vac performs efficiently and quietly. Cable reel is self-winding. Im- 
proved waterproof wiring and minimum electrical connections sim- 
plify the cleaning of the machine. Vodel 213P Scrubber-Vae at 
left, for heavy duty serubbing of large-area floors, has a 26-inch 
brush spread, and cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! (Powder 
dispenser is optional.) 


Finnell makes Scrubber-Vac Machines in a full range of sizes 
—for small, vast, and intermediate operations. From this com- 
plete line, you can choose the size that’s exactly right for 

your job (no need to over-buy or under-buy). It’s also good to know 

that you can lease or purchase a Scrubber-Vac, and that there’s a Finnell 
man nearby to help train your maintenance operators in the proper 
use of the machine ...to recommend cleaning schedules for most 
effectual care... and to make periodic check-ups. For demon- 
stration, consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 
Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 2208 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


Consewe WWManpower with Completely Mechanized Scrubbing 


: gyi BRANCHES 
FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. 2 ok 


PRINCIPAL 


Originators of Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines ' CITIES 
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Hard Hats Are Working 
On the Railroad 


By C. V. 


S'\' E the days of the cave man, 
hats have been fashioned and 
worn for a variety of 

At first. a head 
a means of protection against the 
but the 
soon asserted itself 
added 


feeling of importance 


reasons. 
covering was 
vanity of 
A bit of finery 
something to the 


elements, men 


wearer s 
Man. howe vet 


was also practi- 


cal and was not long in discover- 


ing that by changing the material 
hat it 


serve the extra 


and construction of his 
could be made to 
and important function of protect- 
ing his head from blows 
Many a knight i 


mor lived tk 1 more 


clanking ar 


advanced age 


PETERSON 


simply by adding a metal helmet 
to his regalia, and thousands of 
GI's owe their lives to their “tin 
hats.” 

rhe principle of the soldier's 
the Mil 
many other 
industries as a means of protecting 
work their 


heads to falling or flving objects. 


helmet is used today on 


waukee Road and in 
whose 


men exposes 


Practically a thing of the past 
is the once familiar soft hat of the 
lumberjack. In its place is a hat 
of metal or composition designed 
to withstand and deflect the blow 
of a falling limb or tree top which 
erack the skull of 
who might be in its path. 
helmet, like 
with toe-protecting caps, is a part 
of the hard 
rock minet: he does not enter his 


could anyone 


In the 
shoes 


mines a satety 


equipment of every 





Many railroad projects call for protective headgear, such as 
this one in Idaho where a crew of the Milwaukee Road is 
rebuilding the portal of a tunnel and relining a 470-foot tube 


hats insurance against 


place of work without it. Some 
states even require that such equip- 
ment be worn in certain occupa- 
lions. 

Safety helmets are designed ac- 
cording to the needs of the wearer. 
Some are constructed of light- 
weight metals, some of specially 
prepared spun glass, and others of 
various whose 


compositions par- 


ticular characteristics have been 
found to be well suited to certain 
uses, such as being water proof, 
shock proof, oil or heat resistant. 

One type in general use on the 
railroad is constructed of strong 
molded composition, rounded suf- 
ficiently to deflect an object strik- 
almost any angle. 


ing it from 


Being light in weight, it is com- 
fortable, and since it “floats” in a 


hammock-like fits 


over the head, the cutting force of 


device which 
a falling object is broken and 
the shock of the blow 


In addition, the hammock provides 


is lessened. 


a space between hat and head for 
hot 
liner 


circulation of air during 


weather, or for a_ winter 
when needed. 


To page 


Work overhead and at ground level exposes crews to hazards 
of falling tools, rocks and other objects. 
many crews, including drop pit engine mechanics, find hard 


On the Milwaukee, 


injuries 
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he fob! 


Hexachlorophene in Formula #99 
Antiseptic Soap cuts absenteeism by 


combating dermatitis and infections 


Oily waste is fine for wiping off grease and 
grime, but it doesn’t really clean hands. To do 
that, you need to wash them. But ordinary 
washroom soaps don’t really get hands clean, 
either. They leave skin bacteria, which can ag- 
gtavate any irritation or abrasion into a case of 
dermatitis. Most of these are caused by daily 
contact with irritants like cutting oils, solvents, 


abrasives, acids, alkalis, waxes, etc. 


To help combat this health problem —and to 
overcome the tremendous loss of man-hours 
that results—Armour has developed Formula #99 
Liquid Antiseptic Soap especially for industrial 
use. Hexachlorophene, the active agent in For- 
mula #99, maintains an extremely low bacterial 
count on the skin—and this protection increases 
with regular use. 


Formula #99 is also /anolated. This helps re- 
place natural skin oils and counteracts the dry- 


ing effect of repeated washings 


This product is available through 
your local Sanitary Supply Jobber 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


Please send me 


Booklet —“ Antiseptic Soaps for Industrial 
Use” 

Sample— Formula #99 Lanolated Liquid 
Antiseptic Soap 


Name 
Firm 
Address__..— 


City : _Zone State 





“Its a QUICK, SAFE 
repair job with 
Scott ¥lir-Pehs 


199 


re protecting us! 


sTeaoe manne 


[2 


MODEL 
6000 - B4A 


%& Repair and maintenance jobs that 
must be performed in atmospheres where breathing is hazardous 
or difficult are completed quickly and efficiently by workers 
wearing SCOTT AIR-PAKS. Workers are assured of getting 
as much cool, fresh air as they want, no matter how hard 
they work. Simple to operate and fast, you'll find Scott Air-Paks 
protecting health and lives throughout the nation’s industries. . . 


they have the lowest operating cost of any breathing equipment. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 510 showing 
models for every job or call in your Safety 
Equipment Dealer — today. 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


SCOTT AVIATION CORP. 


211 ERIE ST., LANCASTER, N.Y. 
CANADA: SAFETY SUPPLY CO., TORONTO BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
EXPORT: SOUTHERN OXYGEN CO., 157 Chombers Street, New York 7,N Y 





COMING 
EVENTS 


In the Field of Safety 











Sept. 8-13, Chicago 

Illuminating Engineering Society, Na 
tional Technical Conference (Edgewater 
Beach Hotel). 


Sept. 11-12, York Harbor, Me. 
Twenty-fifth Annual Maine State 
Safety Conference (Marshall House) 
4. F. Minchin, secretary, Industrial 
Safety Division, Department of Labor 
and Industry, Augusta, Me 


Sept. 16-18, Cleveland, Ohio 

Fourteenth Annual Ohio State Safety 
Conference (Hotel Carter). Carl I 
Smith, secretary-treasurer, Ohio State 
Safety Council, 2073 E. 9th St., Cleve 
land 15, Ohio. 


Oct. 20-24, Chicago 

Fortieth National Safety Congress 
and Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel) 
R. L. Forney, general secretary, Na 
tional Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11. 


Oct. 20-24, Cleveland, Ohio 
American Public Health Association, 
80th Annual Meeting. (Public Audi 
torium ) Dr. Reginald M. Atwater, 
executive secretary, 1790 Broadway, 


New York. 


Apr. 28-30, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Western Pennsylvania Safety Coun 

il, 28th Annual Safety Engineering 

onference and Exhibit. Harry H 


ri 
( 
Brainerd, executive secretary, 605 Park 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


Oct. 24, Springfield, Ill. 

Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois Mining Institute (Hotel Abra- 
ham Lincoln). 


Nov. 12-13, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Second Annual Greater Cincinnati 
Safety Council (Sheraton-Gibson 
Hotel). Kenneth R. Miller, executive 
director, Greater Cincinnati Safety 
Council, 1203 Federal Reserve Bank 
Bldg., Fourth and Race Sts., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


The man who worries about 
who’s boss in his home won’t be 
happy when he finds out. 


One reason it’s hard to save 
money is that our neighbors are 
ilways buying something we can’t 


afford. 
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For Greater Comfort and 
Safety...It’s |Jelbbie 


“IT’S .PLIABLE” 


“IT’S TOUGH” 


“LIGHT WEIGHT” 


Here is a cellular Sole from du Pont Neoprene that will 


set new standards of safety, provide a high degree of slip resistance, comfort, foot 
protection and long wear. 


tesistant to « grease, acids, caustics and metal chips Neo Crepe soles have proved 


their worth in long and exhaustive tests 


onfident of this new sole’s performance in your plant, and encourages its 
Twenty-five years of 


Gro-Cord 
recommendation by you to your men 
success as manufacturers of safety soles assures that your 


men, when they walk on Neo-Crepes, will walk in greater safety 


Light Weight 


Non-Slip 
Cush he f 
ushions the feet GRO-CORD RUBBER co. 


Resistant to 


Oil e Heat @ Cold 
Steins Glaie LIMA, OHIO 
Caustics © Gasoline 
Won't Pick Up Metal Chips Canadian Plant 
Water Proof GRO-CORD RUBBER CO. of CANADA LTD. 
Tillsonburg, Ontario 
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NSC Chapters to Have 
Retirement Plan 


Present at the signing of the Trust Agreement covering Retirement Income Plan for 
National Safety Council Chapters and their employees were: Seated: Ned H. Dearborn 


Standing left to right 


R. L. Forney, general secretary, National Safety Council; Earl 


F. Campbell, manager, Field Organization Department; Ralph W. Robinson, staff con- 

sultant on drafting the retirement plan; Walter D. Ladd, chairman, Committee on 

Procedures of the Conference of Local Safety Organizations, and manager, St. Joseph 
(Mo.) Safety Council. 


IRST 


pate in the 


opportunity to partici- 


newly perfected 
Retirement Plan for em- 
ployees of chapters of the National 
Safety Council will be September 
1. 1952. when all eligible local 
councils that 
of Joinder be committed to 
the provisions of the 
and Declaration of Trust by which 


Ine ome 


sign an Agreement 
will 


Agreement 


the plan was established. Those 
entering the Plan later may join 
March 1. June 1. 


or Septe mber 1 of any vear. 


on December | 


The Plan came into being in 
ipproval by the NSC 
of Directors and the sign- 
the Na- 


tional Safety Council as Sponsor 


June with 
Board 


ing of the agreement by 


and the Northern Trust Company 
Trustee. This con- 

that the Trustee 
premium 


of Chicago as 
tract provides 
shall collect 

from participating chapters. buy 


payments 


individual annuity contracts from 
the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and admin- 
ister the trust fund. 


Payments of premiums for the 
retirement income poli 1es will be 
made annually in advance by each 
participating chapter to the Trus- 
tee and will amount to 10 per cent 
of the individual employee's an- 
nual income. The employer may 
pay the entire premium, or it may 
between and 


be split employer 


employee. In no case, however, 
will the employee pay more than 
5 per cent of his annual earnings. 

All Class A (full-time manager ) 
chapters of the National Safety 
Council and their employees who 
meet the standard qualifications 
will be eligible to participate in 
the Retirement Income Plan. Such 
employees must be between the 
of 24!5 years 691, 


years, and must have completed 


and 


ages 


two years of continuous service 


for the employer. Participation is 
voluntary and no employee is re- 
quired to join. 

A booklet describing the plan 
in detail is being mailed to eligible 


chapters. It includes a letter from 


Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety 


formal announcement of the plan 


making 


Council. g 
and listing its principal features, 
which include: 

1. An 


method of retiring employees 


equitable ind) systematic 


M itimum retirement income 

3. Simplicity of adoption and admin 
istration 

4. Flexibility to 


ial and other 


meet varying finan 
circumstances of chap 
ters; 

5 Optional provisions for recognition 
of past service, and 

6. Continuity in case of transfer from 
one chapter to another 

The letter points out that the 
pension plan has been completed 
after many months of study by a 
special committee of the Confer- 
Local Safety 


tions, assisted by the Field Organ- 


ence of Organiza- 
ization staff and by pension trust 
consultants of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insuranc> Company 
as Insurer. Ralph W. Robinson of 
the NSC Field Organization has 
been acting as staff representative 
in development of the plan. 

The National Safety 
contributions to the plan consist 


Coun il’s 


in providing staff and legal serv- 
ices for developing it and drafting 
the master agreement: furnishing 
leadership, staff services and pro- 
motional materials for enlistment 
of Chapter 
over-seeing the general operation 
of the plan through the Confer- 
ence of Local Safety Organizations 
and Retirement Plan 
Members of the Retirement Plan 
committee of the Conference are 
Robert B. Leopold, Atlanta, Ga.. 
J. James Ashton, Wil- 
Del.; Joseph M. Kap- 
lan, Los Angeles: Kenneth R. Mil- 
ler, Cincinnati: and Walter D. 
Ladd, St. Joseph, Mo., chapter 
megrs., and Ralph W. Robinson. 
Mr. Dearborn’s letter concludes: 
“The Directors of the National 
Safety Council feel that this model 
plan constitutes another bond ce- 
menting the cordial relationships 
National and its 
They urge 
members 


participation: and 


Committee. 


chairman; 


mington, 


between the 
chartered chapters. 
that the board 
and managers of all eligible chap- 
to enroll their 


offic ers, 


ters now 


organizations at the first oppor- 


prepare 


tunity. 
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the LEGGE 
CONDUCTIVE 
BOOTIE 


Safely disperses static 
stored up in the human body. 


Your personnel are walking storage 
batteries for static electricity. A spark 
from any one of them could set off 
vapors, gases, chemicals or other sensi- 
tive materials 


Prevent death and destruction by 
equipping employees with the LEGGE 
ConbDuUCTIVE Bootie. Worn comfortably 
over ordinary shoes, the Bootie dis- 
perses static downward to the floor. A 
specially treated canvas strip on the 
outside of the Bootie carries currents 
from the bare leg to the conductive sole. 
With 50,000 ohms resistance built in, 
the Bootie’s protection goes well beyond 
requirements of NFPA Code #56. 


Made in 3 sizes for men and women, 
the Bootie costs little more than half 
what you would pay for suitable con- 
ductive shoes 

And there’s no 
fuss or bother 
with storing and 
maintaining in- 
ventories. Folded 
down, the Bootie 
occupies little 
space in your 
supply room. 
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Static 


explosions! 


It’s easily washed after wearing so it need not be in- 
dividually assigned. 

Don’t wait until it’s too late. Clip coupon today 
for full information on the CONDUCTIVE BooTiE and 
ConDUCOTE, spark-proof coating. 


WALTER G. LEGGE COMPANY, itt a 


Inc., 101 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. In Toronto 5 
—J. W. Turner Co. Branch ° Te os 


offices in principal cities. 


of Safety Floor 
Vaintenance 


} Walter G- wring 2. 
101 Park Ave., 

e send m 

Bootie 


Inc 
York 17, NY. 


ion © 
detailed informatro 
e 


Pleas ond Conducote- 





Abstracts of current literature on Industrial 


Hygiene, Medicine, and Nursing 
By F. A. VAN ATTA, Industrial Department, NSC 





Chronic Disease 

The Chror Disease Research Insti 
tute, A Joint Appr h to the Problem 
»f Long-Term Iliness in Buffalo, by 1 
Jay Brightman. New York State Health 
News, Volume © Ne }, April 1952 


THe New York State Commit- 
tee to formulate a long-range 
health program in 1948 made a 
recommendation “that for each re- 
should build or 
acquire support a chronic 
disease hospital center to provide 


gion, the state 


and 


specialized facilities for diagnosis, 
treatment, teaching and research, 
disease 


and to serve as a chronic 


referral and consultation center 
for physicians, general hospitals 
and related institutions of the re- 
gion. Whenever possible, the hos- 
pital center should be contiguous 
to a 
proximity to a medical school and 


staffed and operated by contract 


general hospital, in close 


with such hospital and medical 


school. 
This recommendation was gen- 
has not 
extent 


erally well received but 


been acted upon to any 
because of the extremely high cost 
of hospital construction in recent 


Since that time there have 


years. 
been several major conferences on 
the problem of chronic disease 
ind it has become more and more 
recognized that this is one of the 
major health problems of the pres- 
ent time. 


Each of the 


chronic disease problems has made 


conterences on 


spec ific recommendations and pro- 
posals, but there are two general 
conclusions which have been com- 
mon to all. It is universally agreed 
that 


applying the existing 


much is to be gained by 
information 
on chronic diseases to all segments 
of the population by 
known technique. It is also very 


means of 


generally recognized that because 
of the limitations of knowledge of 
prevention, early diagnosis and 
rehabilitation, each phase of a 
chronic disease program should be 
accompanied by an intensive re 
search program. 

The Chronic 
Institute in Buffalo was established 
in May, 1950, as a joint project of 
the Public Health 


has made available the buildings 


| disease Researt h 


Service which 
formerly occupied by the Buffalo 
Marine Hospital, The State De- 
partment of Health which is pro- 
part of the 
operating and maintenance funds, 
Buffalo 


is ad- 


viding the major 
and the University of 
School of Medicine 
ministering the center and provid- 


whic h 


ing the professional staff. It is 
rather unique in that it is setting 
a pattern for establishing the re 
within an existing 


search center 


medical teaching organization 
rather than drawing personnel and 
funds away from existing centers 
by setting up a new and separat 
institution. 

The location at the 
school also provides the clinical 
research staffs 
facilities for 


investigations 


ne dic al 
hasic science 
school 

their 


and 
of the 
carrying out 
together with teaching responsibil- 
ities and at the same time gives 
the institute the advantage of being 
skilled per 
sonnel of the medical school. 

The ( hroni 
Institute is organized in five ma- 
jor operating These are 
The Cardiovascular and Metaboli 
Inpatient Research Unit: The Re- 
habilitation Center for Chroni 


Alcoholism; The Physical Reha 


bilitation Center; The Respiratory 


able to draw on the 


Dise ase Re seare h 


units. 


Center: The Laboratory 


The Cardiovascular and Meta- 


bolic Inpatient Research Unit has 
facilities for the hospitalization of 
0 patients. li uses the second an: 
third floors of the main building 
together with the laboratory and 
X-ray on the first 
floor. 


facilities are 


When new research projects 
have been worked out and ap- 
proved by the governing board 


announcements are made to all 
physicians and hospitals in the 
Western New York area, Physi- 
cians having suitable patients are 
invited to refer the patient for ad- 
mission to the Institute. Once in 
the medical care of the patient is 
the responsibility of the Institute’s 
staff and no charge is made to the 
patient, primarily because the pa- 
tient is frequently kept for study 
much beyond the time which is 
really needed for hospitalization 
for treatment. 

he Rehabilitation Center for 
Chronic Alcoholism is a year and 
a half older than the rest of the 
Institute. It was incorporated into 
the General Institute at its forma- 
tion and is also afliliated with the 
Alcoholi Ward of the County 
Hospital which it utilizes for hos- 
pitalization of periods from one to 
three weeks. It provides psychi- 
atric, medical and social service 
to chronic alcoholic patients. 

Because of the rapid develop- 
ment of facilities for rehabilitation 
of patients suffering chronic dis- 
ease the Physical Rehabilitation 
Center is an important adjunct of 
the Chronic Disease Research In- 
stitute. It is intended that this unit 
best 
individuals 


will provide the available 


treatment to during 
the entire time that they are under 
study and also will investigate the 
possibility of introducing rehabili- 
tation procedures into the manage- 
ment of conditions now considered 
hopeless and also to provide the 
maximum utilization of the abili- 
ties of nor- 


mally receive rehabilitation. 


persons who would 

rhe Respirator Center is a unit 
for the study of poliomyelitis pa- 
tients with respiratory complica- 
The National Foundation 


for Infantile Paralysis has shown 


interest in this development and 
is supporting the research aspects 
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Only BAL-guard Eye Shields 
give you all this! 


Loox at the all-inclusive features incorporated in the Bausch & Lomb 

BAL-guard all-plastic coverall eye shield. It provides the utmost in protection, 
ease of use, comfort and economy. Exceeds U. S. Bureau of Standards 
requirements for protection against impact, guards against dust and splash. 

Ask your supplier for specifications and sample, or write Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 90308 Smith St., Rochester, N.Y. 


May be worn over regu- 

lar glasses or over pre- 

BAL-guard's crys- r 2-way indirect scription safety lenses. 

J tal-clear one-piece ventilation insures Available with clear or 

Tie ai acetate lens can be a minimum of fog- transparent green lenses; 

replaced in seconds. Lens is snappedin ging. Roll-molded rims provide added clear, green or opaque 
or out of frame, cannot be jarred loose. comfort, give extra structural support. frames. 


BAUSCHZG G LOMB /~* 





by 
Watchful Dan 
The Safety Man 





DO BIGGER ACCIDENT 
SCORES MEAN YOU'RE 
MAKING PROGRESS? 


Happened to see a monthly 
plant report the other day on 
eye accidents, The tabulation 
looked like this: 

Flash 

Chemical and other burns 
Contusion, laceration, etc. 
Foreign body 








Total 20 


Reminds us of the old argu- 
ment between the safety en- 
gineer on one hand who hits 
the ceiling when he sees a 
high incident of first aid treat- 
ment, vs. the safety guy on the 
other hand who /oves it. 

How many of the foreign 
body accidents in the above 
box score were “trifling?” 
That total might have been 
held down to 4 or 5 if all 
workers in the foreign body 
category hadn't been such 
worry-warts, one might say. 

Personally, we believe in 
high accident scores—but not 
just to keep the nurses busy 
(altho that’s what they're there 
for). Ask the doctor at your 
place just how “trifling” a 
speck of dust in the eye can 
grow to be if not attended 
professionally. 

Every time a worker goes 
to first aid he’s asked how the 
accident happened. It can’t 
help but encourage more con- 
scientious use of safety eye- 
wear. And that can’t help but 
reduce the carelessness that 
causes 98% of our industrial 


accidents. 
-Dan 





Trey Ca 
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of the projec t. It has facilities for 


eight patients in respirators which 


an . ; 
may be increased, 
Phe setup of the institution is 
such that the governing beard is 


} ‘ responsible for approval of all re 
product Se search projects undertaken. Re- 

' search projects may be initiated 
by any of the members of the In- 
stitute’s staff or by any regular 
member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. The 
governing board evaluates the im- 
portance of the project when pro- 
posed and the possibility of 
carrying it on in the Institute 
without overloading one unit. In 
the early months of the operation 
of the Institute one of the major 
projects was the overloading of 
the laboratory by the large num- 
ber of metabolic studies under- 
taken in the Cardiovascular and 
Metabolic Center. 


Electric Vaporizing Devices 
For Insecticides 


Health Hazards of Electr } r 
ng Devices For Insecticides. Vhe Amer 
ican Medical Association Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry, Committee 
on Pesticides, Bernard | 
Secretary The Journal o 
can Medical Associatior 
(Mav 24. 1952) 
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THe Dispersat of insecticides 
by means of small smoke gener- 
ators was developed by the mili- 
tary during the last war and the 
type of dispersal was, of course. 

e d Sli. immediately adapted to peacetime 
ACCO Registere ng use. The early attempts resulted 
in decomposition of the insecti- 


Chains are Versatile eRe, or ged Per samc 


; : food ater expose 0 , 
@ Here an ACCO Registered Sling Chain is used in a d and water exposed to the 


smokes. With more highly puri- 
double basket hitch. It could also be used as a two . I 


iS fied samples of DDT and benzene 
legged bridle, or as a double choker. The tough 125 


aig! ; hexachloride, these disadvantages 
Endweldur ACCALLOY Chain is much lighter in weight 


have been overcome and small 


and is easy to handle. It has great service life. The electrically-operated thermo gen- 


permanent identification ring on every ACCO erators are widely used both in 


Registered Sling Chain is your sign of safety and industries and in homes. 
guarantee of quality. There is still some question 


See your AMERICAN CHAIN distributor. He'll show about the physiologic action of the 


; insecticidal materials under these 
you how easy and economical it is to choose ectici se - 


. conditions of use. There is a con- 
and use the best sling chains made 


siderable amount of information 
on the possibility of acute intoxi- 


os . 


q 2 cation from most of these sub 
’ \ , t American stances but the question of chronic 
co 53 - toxicity from inhalation or food 
SEEEEISAN CHAIN DIVISION Ch contamination in quite small 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE ain 


amounts continued over a_ long 
Po. Alesis, Chtenen, Gonew, Gobet, Les Ange period of time is not well studied. 
+ f i or gere 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland The commercially available 
an Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn 
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types of generators are automatic, 
thermostatically controlled or 
manually controlled electric vapor- 
izers which operate continuously. 
There have been experiments with 
insecticide impregnated wicks in 
Europe and some experiments with 
vaporization of insecticide into a 
stream of air from a glass wick in 
this country. The end results in 
both of these instances are quite 
similar to the more common elec- 
iri Vaporizers 
The recommended rate of dis- 
charge for DDT in the thermo 
nerators is one gram of insecti- 
cide in 15,000 cubic feet of air 
for each 20 or 24 hour period. 
The discharged insecticide will 
eventually crystallize on the ceil- 
gs, walls or other exposed sur- 
faces The pattern of this re- 
crystallization depends on the type 
of insecticide and the ventilation 
pattern in the particular room. The 
distribution of the pattern is gen- 
erally uneven and it is possible for 
the material to accumulate in sufh- 
cient quantity that bits will drop 
off 
The atmospheric dispersal of 
the vapor is also irregular. From 
a properly-operated automatic, 
thermostatically-controlled ma- 
chine the concentration of DDT in 
itmosphere may vary from 
to } milligrams per cubic 
of air in various parts of 
oom The Lindane vapor 
the same type of device has 
been found in concentrations rang- 
g from 0.09 to 0.2 milligrams 
ibic meter of at These 
iximum values could correspond 
inhalation of the order of 13 
lligrams of DDT or 2 milli- 
s of Lindane during a work 
f continuous exposure. This 
naximum exposure t DDT ap- 
vaches the maximum safe level 
presently known. The maxi- 
level for Lindane is not 
own to he dange rous 
There has been some discussion 
the health problet s associated 
th the use of these devices. The 
erdepartmental Committee on 
‘est Control composed of repre 
tatives of the Departments of 
Acriculture. Interior. and Defense 
ind the Federal Security Agency 
has cautioned against the use of 
these automatic devices where hu- 
an exposure is on more-than-a- 


To page 76 
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featuring 
DvUALOC* 





Can YOU Do This? 


@ Do your slings give maximum safety in handling the 101 
odd loads that your crane moves daily? A combination of 
ACCO Registered Wire Rope Slings, as shown above, can be 
used safely because all fittings and attachments have full 
rope strength. 

The DUALOc Ending produces the strongest wire rope 
sling made. Two collars insure uniform strength from sling 
to sling. Actual strength certified by warranty certificate. 
Preformed improved plow steel Green Strand wire rope with 
steel core assures maximum resistance to kinking. 

Popular sizes in stock for immedi- 


ate delivery. 
*Trade Mark Registered 


pitsiticres) 


. 
WIRE ROPE SLING DEPARTMENT Wire Rope 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE Slings 


) Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Chicago, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles 
)) New York, Odessa, Tex., Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn 





THE ACCIDENT BAROMETER 


Prepared by the Statistical Division, National Safety Council 





ACCIDENTAL DEATHS in April 
numbered approximately 7,100, o1 
6 per cent more than in April, 
1951. 


in deaths from home, occupational 


There were small increases 


and public non-motor-vehicle acci- 
Motor-vehicle fatalities 
numbered about the same as last 


dents. 


year. 

The four-month death total was 
increase of | cent 
29.000 in 1951. 
deaths 


on cupational 


29,200, an per 


over Small in- 


occurred in from 


creases 
motor-vehicle, and 
vehicle acci- 
fatalities 


from 


non-motor 
Home 
slight 


public 
lents. accident 
showed a decrease 


last year 


Motor-Vehicle Deaths 
[he motor-vehicle death toll in 
April was 2,610, the same as in 
April, a This was the 


ser ond month to show no ¢ hange 


year ago 


in a month to month comparison 
with 1951. 

The death toll for the 
months was 10,650, an increase of 


four 


] per cent over 10,510 last year. 
The four-month death rate per 
100,000,000 vehicle miles was 6.6, 
a decrease of 7 per cent from the 
1951 comparable rate of 7.1. 

Of the 
four months 
than 
change and 22 


14 states reporting for 
21 had fewer deaths 
last year, 1 showed no 
had more deaths. 
Reporting cities with populations 
over 10.000 showed an increase of 
14 per cent for April, but a reduc- 
tion of 2 per cent for tour months, 


Regional changes from 1951 in 





15.000 
ALL ACCIDENTAL DEATHS 











JF MAMI JAS ON OD 
1952 1951 Change 
7,100 6,700 ¢ 


April 
Four Months 


29 POO 29 OOO 


the four-month death totals were: 
North Atlanti 1% 
South Atlant +9° 
North Centra * 
South Cent 
Mountain 
Pacifi 


Occupational Accidents 


Deaths from occupational acci- 
dents totalled 1,200 in April, an 
increase of 9 per last 
The four-month death total 
of 2 


cent over 
year. 
was 5,300, an increase 
cent over 1951. 


The April 


plants in seventeen sectional acci 


per 


lrequency rate tor 
dent prevention contests ¢ onducted 
bv the National Safety Council 
was 6.52, a reduction of 6 per cent 
April rate for 


plants in community council inter- 


from last year. The 


was 6.64, an In- 


cent The 10 


plant contests 
per 


crease of 5 
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month rate in sectional contests 


was 6.50—down 9Y per cent; while 


in community council contests it 


was 8.30, a 1 per cent reduction 


Public Deaths 

There were approximately 1,300 
deaths from public non-motor- 
vehicle accidents in April, an in- 
crease ol & per cent over April 
last vear. 
Ihe four-month total was 4,100, 
or 3 per cent more than in 1951. 
Phere deaths 
from firearms drown- 


+) and falls. 


were increases in 
accidents, 
in Deaths from burns 
and transportation accidents were 
last 
reductions occurred in 
children 5 to 14 
15 to 64 


groups 


less numerous than year 
Voderat 
deaths of 
and persons 


All other 


creases 


years 
years old. 
age showed in- 
with the 
recorded for persons 25 to 44. 


largest change 


Home Deaths 


Home accident fatalities in 
April numbered approximately 
increase of 5 cent 
over 2,100 in 195] 

[he total for the 
LO.000, 
the 


10.200 


2,200, an per 


four months 
was about 
than comparable 
total of There 
moderate reduction in mechanical 
deaths 
creases in deaths from burns, fire 
idents falls. Fatal 
numbered about the 
while unclassi- 


or 2 per cent 
195] 


less 
was a 
small de- 


suffocation and 


ifs act and 
polsonings 
last 
fied home 


increase, 


year 


accidents showed a 


large Small decreases 
were reported for young people 15 
to 24 and 
years and over. Children 5 to 14 


had 
last 


years old persons 65 


a moderate in- 
Other age 


vears ol age 


crease over year. 


groups showed little change. 


HOME DEATHS 
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You could know the plant... 20 years of steady growth 
20 years of work, brains and money...then in 20 
minutes a little fire got away and reduced it all to 


nothing 


larger size fire hazards can be protected very 
at asor e cost, thanks to C-O-TWO Low 
Carbon D 


e Type Fire Extinguishing Systems. 
from one centrally located storage 
ports clean, non-damaging, non-con- 
ng carbon dioxide anywhere in the plant area...to flam- 
le liquids, electr lipment, storage spaces, manu- 
rd vaults. Fire at any protected 
ation is extinguished in seconds with an absolute mini- 


uring processes and 


um of expense and interruption 
Flexibility is the ynote with these C-O-TWO Fire 


Extinguishing Systen 


the low pressure carbon dioxide 


storage tanks range in capacities from one to fifty tons . 
discharge facilities can either be manual mechanical, manual 
electric, automatic mechanical, automatic electric or a com- 
bination of these . . . especially installed to fit your par- 
ticular needs. Future plant expansion is easily and economi 
cally provided for by initially installing an oversized low 
pressure carbon dioxide storage tank and adding the supple 
mentary discharge facilities at a later date. 

Whether it’s fire detecting or fire extinguishing . port 
ables or built-in systems .. . C-O-TWO means experienced 
engineering that assures you of the best type equipment for 
the particular fire hazard concerned. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS... INCOME STOPS! 
Don't take chances with your investment. Secure the bene- 
fits of highly efficient fire protection engineering today 
our extensive experience over the years is at your disposal 
without obligation. Get the facts now! 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Sales and Service 
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the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Divorcing Destruction 


) 


(From page 25) 


and safety committeemen. and the 
regular tours of inspection by the 
safety In effect it meant 


that there was always a nucleus of 


director 
men on the job sufficiently inter- 


ested in accident prevention to 


correct a hazard before it resulted 
in an accident. 

Employees were encouraged to 
suggestions. but 


favorable 


contribute safety 


the response was less 


than anticipated: however recom- 


mendations were received and 
dealt with by the safety committee. 


Whether or not 


would 


construction 
personnel respond to a 


standard safety educational pro- 
established be- 


cause of the changing personnel. A 


gram was never 
compromise was therefore adopted 
to provide spontaneous injections 
of safety as the job 


gressed. 


serum pro- 

The first shot was given before 
the men commenced work. It con- 
sisted of a brief resume of acci- 
dent experience to date 
hazards resolved from 


spec ihe 
accident ex- 
perience and as a final word that 
the company required each man to 
work efficiently by working safely. 
This was followed by 


the job by 


contact on 
foremen. safety 


ind the 


com- 
mitteemen safety director. 
An example was set by the ex- 
greatly in- 


workers. 


perienced men. which 
fluenced their fellow 

Some safety films were shown at 
the camp in the which 
attracted full 
than justified the small 
Painted signs such as “Keep walk- 


clear. 


evenings 


houses and 


more 


cost. 


wavs posters some of 


which were produced by the per- 


sonnel were displayed. “Days 


without accident” record boards 


were maintained for each separate 
part of the undertaking. The lat- 
ter provided quite a stimulus to 


foremen who were anxious to 


prove their worth in the safety 


fhe ld 7 he 
located at the 


main accident record 


board entrance to 


the plant area also proved of con- 


side rable interest 


Bartering. buying and _ selling 


was capitalized on by the produ 
of a weekly bulletin 
included these items plus a num- 
ber of Kac h 


sheet was provided with a safety 


tion which 


safety reminders. 


cartoon drawn by a member of 
the office staff. 
late circulation each bulletin was 


numbered and the lucky 


In order to stimu- 


number 
was drawn from duplicate num- 
bers placed in a hat. the weekly 
prize being awarded to the person 
presenting this copy. In this man- 
ner copies had to be kept for one 
week in order to check the lucky 
number in the subsequent issue. 
For the supervisory personnel, a 
safety booklet was prepared and 
The book 


Construction, re 


issued to each member. 
let, Safety in 
viewed briefly the accident prob- 
lem in relation to management and 
the important part they played. 
Included also was some direction 
as to how to control accidents. 
Not to be these ef- 
forts the first aid attendants took 


up the challenge and when treat- 


outdone by 


ing an injury diagnosed the cause 
and cure of both injury and acci- 
dent, and took pride in treating to 
layoff. The 


men themselves in turn responded 


prevent unnecessary 
to this progressive approach and 
had their injuries treated promptly 
making infection a rarity. 

In the 
formed 
report was prepared which pro 


interest of a_ well-in 


management. a monthly 


Well-equipped hydrant houses aided fire 
protection on the project 


and mat- 


had _ oc- 


vided current statistics 
ters of interest 
curred during the month. 


Protective equipment, although 


which 


uncomplicated, consisting mainly 
of head, hand and eve protection 
noxious 
the tool 


crib, the cleaning and maintenance 


and protection against 


vapors, was handled by 
of equipment being taken care of 
by the man responsible for the 
maintenance of fire equipment. 
Protective clothing other than that 
for specific hazards, was handled 
through the commissary and sold 
ona cash basis. 

Temporary fire protection and 
prevention under the control of 
the safety director, required much 
wooden 


attention because of the 


buildings and persistent dry 
weather during the summer. The 
fire maintenance man responsible 
for the equipment was used also 
for wetting down particularly haz- 
ardous areas. The temporary camp 
was also provided with adequate 
fire fighting facilities and members 
of the camp personnel trained in 
fire fighting and rescue work. 

In considering the accident pre- 
that 


the guards, whose normal duties 


vention program it was felt 
were those of security, could also 
be utilized to observe and report 
unsafe conditions generally as well 
as fire hazards. Following special 
instruction this innovation proved 
to be very beneficial. 

To a safety man. work in con- 
struction lacks the firm foundation 
program of a 


and continuity of 


permanent plant. Everything ap- 
pears to persist in a state of flux. 
Acceptance of or resistance to 
safety principles is the great vari- 
able brought about by changing 
personnel. In spite of everything, 
this job proved that accidents do 
not have to happen, even in con- 


struction. 


N. Y. University Announces 
Fall Safety Courses 


\ well-rounded 


program of 
courses in industrial and/or traffic 
accident prevention, leading to 
certificates in industrial and traffic 
announced for the fall 


term beginning September 22, by 


salety 1s 
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the Center for Safety Education, 
New York University 
These courses, are designed for 
ill those who desire a thorough 
grounding in industrial and traffic 
lent prevention Full certifi 
iwarded on the completion 
courses (which may be 
two consecutive terms}. 
advantages of substan- 
cational accomplishment. 
courses Accident 
Its Background. Ob- 
and Relationships: The 
phy and Basic Principles 
dent Prevention Indus- 
Hazards—Mechanical and 
Control Methods: Fire 
ntion and Protection Inspec- 
und Organization and Ad- 
ration of Trafhe Safety 
s—Industrial, Commu- 
ind Governmental 
é courses: Vision in In- 
lustrial Safety and Motor Vehicle 
Operation: Effective Speaking in 
\ ent Prevention Principles 
t Satety Inspection and Marine 
\ccident Prevention 
ourses are given in the eve- 
For full particulars write 
Walter A. Cutter. Center 
fety Education, New York 
ersity. Washington Square. 
York 3 





The 


President’s Medal 


Awards made by the National 
Safety Council for successful ap- 


plication of artificial respiration 





JosepH S. Cairo, utility man. 
England Bakery. Providence. 
drowning Certificate of 
ince to Jost J Da Rocna. 
PTAIN JOHN P. Fitzsimmons, 
LSN. Commanding Officer. 
\Vlonterey. Pensacola Fla. 
ing 
NALD G. PAULSEN. field assist- 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co 
izoo. Mich.—drowning 
ERT LANE, apprentice line- 
Public Service Co. of Okla- 

Clinton. Okla electric 


Oxviver A. Lane, lineman 

ver. Public Service Co. of Okla- 

1. Clinton. Okla electric 
shock 
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NONE BETTER... America’s First and Safest 


LELUATEDY 


SLING CHAINS 


STRENGTH -— Size for size, no other sling chain 
offers a greater tensile strength. HERC-ALLOY 
will not crystallize—never requires annealing. 


SAFETY—HERC-ALLOY Sling Chains are made 
to your specifications. Every new sling carries @ Serial number per- 


a written guarantee, is registered and tested 





manently affixed near 
top link for positive 


before shipping. This registration serial number » identification. 
is carried at the top link. 


@ Identify HERC-ALLOY by 
the patented Inswell side 
weld with the extra swell 
of metal on the inside of 
the link 


— 


ane | 
EA 


; EFFICIENCY—Lighter, stronger 
HERC-ALLOY Sling Chains feature 
the exclusive short, narrow link de- 
A ie which holds firmer, less tend- 
ency to kink, less gouging. Work- 
men handle HERC-ALLOY with less 
> effort. 


PREFERENCE—Men who buy and 
use sling chains are influenced only 
by facts learned through experi- 
ence. HERC-ALLOY Sling Chain 
preference has been built up over 
the years, not just by what we say, 
but by how HERC-ALLOY performs 
on the job. 


for Data Book No. 3 which contains much useful manufactur- 
ing and application information on HERC-ALLOY Sling Chains. 


COLUMBUS McKINNON CHAIN CORPORATION 


Affiliated with Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp.) 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


District Offices: New York + Chicago * Cleveland 
Other Factories at Angola, N. Y., Dixon, Ill., St. Catharines, Ont., and Johannesburg, South Africa. 
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Green Cross News... 


Activities of Local Safety Councils and Chapters 


Compiled by TOM A. BURKE 


Director of Local Safety Programs, Field Organization, NSC 


Industrial Safety Course 

Two courses in industrial safety 
were completed at Syracuse Uni- 
May. A credit 
course terminated on May 16 at 
the College of Applied Science for 
engineering students and a course 
for industrial safety personnel was 
finished on May 12 at University 
College. Thirteen engineering stu- 
dents completed the credit course 
and 29 industrial people received 
certificates for the extension 
series. The Safety Division of the 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce 


versity during 


assisted in arranging the courses. 


25 Years of Service 

E. Ross Farra, manager of the 
Greater Grand Rapids Safety 
Council, was the guest of honor at 
a surprise Testimonial Dinner 
given by 165 safety council mem- 
bers and friends on June 18. The 
affair marked the completion of 
25 years of service by Mr. Farra 
as manager of the Grand Rapids 
Council. Glenn Griffin of the NSC 
Industrial Department, who was 
chairman of Mr. Farra’s first in- 
dustrial division, was the speaker 
of the evening. Mr. Farra 
taken by surprise. 
President Herman Ter Meer of 
the Grand Rapids Council paid 
Mr. 


expanding the 


was 


completely 


eloquent tribute to Farra’s 


work in greatly 
work and accomplishments of the 
Council. Mr. Farra was the recipi- 
ent of a nice fat purse filled with 
greenbacks—several hundred dol- 


lars in all. 


"Safety Week” in Erie 
The Erie Safety Council held its 
Third Annual Safety Week in the 
Erie area in May, during which 
time 23,000 safety check 
lists were distributed to parochial 
school and 


educational 


home 


pupils 
leaflets 


and public 


10.000 were 


given out at a safety council booth 
at the Home Builders Show, held 
the same week. Two hundred per- 
sons attended the Council’s annual 
banquet. Concluding its Spring 
projects was the holiday for 905 
members of the school patrols. 
The affair was held at one of the 
amusement parks. The Erie Coach 
Company provided free transpor- 
tation and the Council and other 
civic groups contributed free 
amusement rides, refreshments and 
cash prizes for contests. 


“Safety Rangers” 

More than 15,000 Syracuse and 
Onondaga County school children 
have been enrolled in Radio Sta- 
tion WSYR’s Safety Ranger pro- 
gram since it was launched six 
months ago. The project is spon- 
sored by the station in cooperation 
with the Safety Division, Syracuse 
Chamber of Commerce. The Ran- 
ger “Safety Code” is publicized 
each Saturday morning on a half- 
hour radio program conducted by 
Ed Murphy of the radio staff. 
Each child who signs up to be a 
Ranger receives a copy of the 
safety code and the official Ranger 
Membership button. Recently the 
entire student body of the Clinton 
School, 462 pupils, were enrolled 
in a mass assembly in the school 
yard. The radio station also con- 
tributes all the banners and pen- 
nants used as safety patrol awards 
by the Safety Division along with 
the Grand Award for the best 
patrol in the city. 


Managers’ Institute Postponed 

The proposed National Institute 
for Safety Council Administration 
has been postponed until some 
suitable time after the first of the 
inability of 
managers to attend during August 


The decided 


year because of the 


postponement was 


consultation by the 
staff, with 


Snodgrass, vice-presi- 


upon alter 
Field Organization 
Robert R. 
dent and chairman of the Confer- 
ence of Local Safety Organizations 
and J. James Ashton, chairman of 
the Conference Committee for the 
Institute. 

The Institute, originally planned 
for July, was crowded into August 
because of the scarcity of hotel 
rooms due to the two big national 
political conventions held in Chi- 
cago during July. 

August was found to be a bad 
month because of vacation plans, 
conflicts with National Guard en- 
campments, etc. Séveral managers 
were compelled to cancel tentative 
reservations because of important 
staff changes that made it neces- 
sary to be at the home base during 
August. 

Also the expense of two trips to 
Chicago within three months made 
it difficult for some who planned 
to attend the Annual Safety Con- 
gress in Chicago. 

A questionnaire has been sent 
out to obtain suggestions on vari- 
ous matters dealing with the Insti- 
tute, including the best time for 
holding the course. 

The 


interfere 


postponement will in no 
with the Annual 
Managers’ Meeting held each year 
on the Friday and Saturday pre- 
ceeding the Safety Congress. It 
will be held as usual. 


way 


Seek $10,000 for Safety 

Bob Goddard, popular colum- 
nist on the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
led off his gossip 
column with a stirring appeal for 
funds for the Women’s Division of 
the Safety Council of Greater St. 
Louis. Mrs. Fred Armstrong, vice 
president of Home Safety for the 


St. Louis Council, some time ago 


crat, recently 
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appealed to the club women and 
other feminine leaders in the civic 
life of that city to raise $10,000 
for a home safety fund, to be 
expended by the Home Division of 
the Council through the Women’s 
Division. She asked that a thou- 
sand women subscribe to a spec ial 
membership in the Council, the 
cost to be $10. Columnist God- 
dard heard about the challenge 
and gave it preferred space 
in his daily column of May 27, 
urging the civic-minded ladies of 
the city to participate by taking 
out the suggested $10 member- 


ship 


McElroy Heads Conference 

Neil H. McElroy, president of 
the Procter and Gamble Co., will 
serve as General Chairman of the 
Second Annual Greater Cincinnati 
Safety Conference to be held No- 
vember 12-13 at the Sheraton Gib- 
son Hotel in that city. Mr. Me- 
identified 
with civic and cultural organiza- 


Elroy is prominently 


tions and this year is serving as 
a co-chairman of the Community 
Chest campaign. Harold LeBlond, 
president of the Cleveland Auto- 
matic Machinery Co. will serve as 
vice chairman, Kenneth R. Miller 
executive director of the Greater 
Cincinnati Safety 


again be the Conference coordi- 


Council will 


nator 


Orchids for Hamilton 

The Cincinnati FEnquirer re- 
cently featured an illustrated 
article on “Hamilton is a Safe 
Citv” in the June 8 edition of its 
Sunday magazine “The Pictorial 
Enquirer.” Six action pictures 
were used, including one of 
Manager Russell Hicks of the 
Hamilton Safety Council, who was 
shown surrounded by eight safety 
awards won by the Hamilton 
Safety Council during the past 
decade. The article praised the 
work and the accomplishments of 
the Hamilton Safety Council and 
was particularly valuable because 
it appeared at about the time the 
Safety Council conducted its an- 
nual Green Cross fund campaign. 
The financial drive was most suc- 
cessful. with a 15 per cent increase 
The photos 


ce picte da busy safety lane a good 


in returns over 195] 


driving shot. Hamilton’s famous 


hievele court in action 1 home 
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safety group checking a miniature 
“Hazard House” and an industrial 
photo taken in a local plant. The 
Enquirer has a big circulation in 
the Hamilton area. 


Prosser Youngstown Manager 

Myron E. Prosser, of Canfield, 
O., has been named manager of 
the Safety Council of Greater 
Youngstown, Clarence A. Baugh- 
man, Council president announced 
recently, Prosser succeeds Paul 
W. Goss who resigned effective 
June 15 to enter private business 
in Dayton. Prosser has been man- 
ager of the Sponseller Chevrolet 
Co.. in Canfield and for 18 years 
was connected with the Ohio Edi- 
son Co’s. engineering department. 
He is a graduate of the Youngs- 
town public schools and South 
High School. Prosser has been 
active in church work and civic 
affairs in Canfield for some years. 
He is vice president of the Can- 
field Community Club and for 
years has been connected with Red 
Cross training and safety work. 
Small Plant Medical Service 

The Industrial Health Division 
of the Philadelphia Safety Council 
has set up an advisory service for 
in-the-plant medical service and it 
is now in operation, according to 
Manager Walter Matthews of the 
Council. Members of the Council’s 
Industrial Health section who are 
conversant with medical problems 
in the smaller industries will sit 
with the small plant executives 
and answer pertinent questions on 
the value of a small plant medical 
service, with svecial recommenda- 
tions as to the type of service that 
would he most practical for the 
narticular plant. 


Noise Abatement Sympo- 
sium to Be Held October 10 

The third annual National 
Noise Abatement Symposium will 
he held October 10 at Armour Re- 
search Foundation of Tllinois In- 
stitute of Technology. Chicago. 

The Symposium will feature sev- 
en talks on various aspects of the 
noise problem by experts on the 
control, measurement. and effects 
of noise. Sponsors of last vear’s 
meeting were the Acoustical So- 
ciety of America, The National 
Research Council. The National 
Noise Abatement Council and the 
Foundation. 





OAD) 


Safety Hats 


EVERYTHING 


BULLARD 


im SAFETY 


Distributors in 
principol cities 


E. D. BULLARD COMPANY 
275 EIGHTH STREET, SAM FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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NSC Has Helped Us 


By M. E. STERNBURGH 


Supervisory personnel of the New York City Transit System at safety tra'in'ng class 


National Safety Council slidefilms and other training materials were uced 


[' ANY safety department de- 
pended upon 


for getting 


statistics alone 


across the gravity of 
the accident proble m. reduc tion of 
injuries and fatalities would be a 
very slow Few 


either the 


people 


process 
have patience 0 the 
Imagination required to translate 
into all of the facts they 


with a vivid 


figures 
re pre sent ar d emerge 


picture of the various human 


ingles involved 

National Safety 
Council foresaw this. 
by the 


of dynamically 


Fortunately. the 
as evidenced 
very 


considerable volume 


nteresting mate- 


rial it has issued throughout its 
work. And 


valuable contri- 
this 


vears of mussionary 


among the most 


butions along line are its 


training courses con- 


SUpPeTVISOTY 


sisting of films. quizzes and other 


material for use as a basis for con 
ference discussion. 

As a member of the 
the New York City 


availed itself of the opportunity of 


Council. 


lransit System 


giving two of these courses to its 


supervisory personnel including 


foremen, supervisors, et com 


1947 


ourses entitled 


mencing in. the 
The first of these « 


Safety 


spring ol 
Vanagement for Foremen 
was completed by 1.540 supervi- 
sory employees, and 825 of the 
supervisory forces completed the 
what we call the “ad- 


called Hu man 


second, or 
Var ed ae ourse 
Factors in Safety 

These courses covered such sub- 
jects as The Secret of Supervision, 
Teaching Safety on the Job 
Histories 


Team- 


work for Safety, Case 


(a study of actual accidents pre 
cipitated by some human factor) 
Cause and Cure (blueprinting a 
analysis, determination of 


Richt Dress (deal 


cident 


basic causes}. 


ing with personal protective ap- 
parel, equipment. ete.), Doctor's 
Orders (covering the question of 
regular physical examinations, and 
first aid treatment). 

This training program was car 
ried on under the direction of the 


New York City 


own Safety 


Transit System's 
Bureau. 
It has been generally agreed by 


the New York City 


central 


Transit Sys- 


tems safety committee. 


consisting of department heads 
and other top echelon, that this 
colorful and practical type of in- 
struction has been highly bene 
ficial to 


who, in 


supervisory personnel, 


turn, have indoctrinated 
employees all along the line in the 
fundamentals of safety out!ined 
and graphically demonstrated in 
the film courses. 


I he best 


courses have 


that these 


vitally im- 


ey iden e 

been a 
auxiliary to the over-all 
of the 


the sizable reduction achieved in 


portant 
safety program System is 
its lost time accident frequency rate 
during the years when this trait 
ing was being given, as shown on 
the accompanying chart. More- 


May 1, 1950, the New 


Transit System was the 


over, on 
York City 
recipient of the highest award the 
National Safety 
fer for an employee accident pre- 
the first transit 


Council can con- 


vention program 


system to receive such an award 


and the buses operated by the 
System have won two grand 
awards presented by 


New York Safety 


reducing both em- 


achievement 
the Greater 
Council for 
plovee and passenger accidents. 
And so Father Knickerbocker 
extends a hearty “Thanks!” to the 
National Safety Council for its 
assistance in helping to solve one 
} 


of the country’s weightiest pro 
lems. 
INJURY FREQUENCY RATES 
of Veu Yor 


| years ending 
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Neoprene Paim-Coated 


“on-the-job wear tests” — 2 
assure Safer, longer-wearing GLOVES 


canvas gloves utility use 


Knit-wrist 





Hood's glove research men go right into the field —in every type of 
industry — to make exhaustive wear tests on all types of Hood Gloves. 
This on-the-job testing enables Hood Gloves to give top service under 
the severest working conditions, for the findings from this continual 
research lead to the adoption of new, improved processes designed ature! Rubber Palsn-Coated 
to build greater safety and durability into Hood Gloves. 

Hood manufactures a complete line of industrial rubber gloves to 
meet every job requirement. Featured in our com- , For general 
plete catalog is the Hood Glove Guide Chart which utility use 
shows you “how to choose the RIGHT Glove for 
EACH job”. Write for your copy today. 

Knit-wrist 


with a non- 
skid finish 


\ HOOD RUBBER CO., Watertown, Mass. 








DEPENDABLE 


for FIRST AID, for EMERGENCY 
for DISASTER, for DEFENSE 


With a distinguished record of use by the medical 
services of the Armed Forces, by other governmental 
agencies, by hospitals, by emérgency and disaster 
units, by industrial clinics and first-aid stations . . . 


VASELINE STERILE PETROLATUM 


have been ‘adopted by surgeons as standard pro- 


-+-Glways STERILE, olue b ‘ ‘el S 
fer immedi ys READy cedure, by nurses as preferred matériel, by profes- 
pplication re fate and easy sionally-trained aid personnel as the compact, ready- 


d. 
n abrasj sna burn, | made, ready-to-apply dressing of their choice. 


on, and other 
Surface injuries, 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., Cons’d 


Professional Products Division « New York 4, N. Y. 


Specify these superior dressings in 
the foil-envelopes to your supplier. 


we 


VASELINE IS THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF THE CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., CONS‘D 
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Small Businesses 
and Associations 


By A. M. BALTZER 


Director, Small Business and 
Associations Program, NSC 





We’re One Year Old 

Juty 1 marked the first birth- 
day of the Council’s Small Busi- 
ness Program at the staff level. 
Looking back, it seemed like a 
rather hectic and lusty first year. 
Looking around for something 
significant to report to the Boss, 
to our Small Business Committee, 
and to the readers of the News, 
little There 
has just been too much going on 
to cover it in one brief yet com- 
However. one 


we are a confused. 


prehensive report. 
thing stands out 
amount of inter- 


very reassuring 

a tremendous 
est has been developing in the 
problem of safety in small busi- 
ness, and, still more encouraging, 
much of this has 
generated in previously unheard 
from quarters. 

Our staff program is assured of 


interest been 


continued support by renewal of 
the grant made last year by the 
National of Mutual 
Casualty Companies. Our Small 
Business Committee has been help- 


Association 


fully active, and we are hopeful 
that all members can continue for 
another year, so that there is no 
interruption in our program in its 
formative stages 

As might he expected with any 
first year program, there has been 
some experiments, and perhaps 
even floundering around, in trying 
to find the successful ap- 
proach to the small business prob- 
lem. We have learned that some 
methods work better than others, 
and we hope to pass along the 
benefit of var experience to local 
councils. 


most 


associations, insurance 


ASST 


who are 


Chapters, and 
working toward 
goal of 


dents in small business.” 


companies, 
others 
acci- 


less 


the common 


All in all. it’s heen a good year 


and, we dare successful 


year. Our sincere thanks to Chair- 


say, a 


man Reinhard and the other mem- 
of our Small 
Associations Committee for their 


bers Business and 


untiring, enthusiastic support. 


Like a Top-Drawer Outfit 


“How a Small Plant Can Oper- 
ate Like a Top-Drawer Outfit.” 
That is the title of a three part 
article in the June, 1952, issue of 
Factory Management and Main- 
tenance. Part II, which was the 
best illustrated, describes how the 
W. R. 


Francisco, saves money by good 


Ames Company, of San 


safety practices. From our stand- 
point, it is significant that its 
author Don Harper, safety 
personnel director, got even better 
“billing” with his 
did Mr. Gray, president-general 


and 


Section than 
manager, with his section on func- 
tional organization and Mr. Janin, 
works manager, in his section on 
cutting waste by good housekeep- 
ing. Equally illuminating is the 
mention of safety in the other two 
sections. It is plain to see that this 
company is sold on safety! 

I like Mr. Harper’s statement 
“We're running a ‘part-time’ 
safety full time.” He 
points out that he puts about half 


program 


of his time in on a safety program 
and the other half on personnel 
and plant scheduling. This much 
effort has enabled a metal fabri- 
cating shop, with about 200 em- 
ployees, to reduce its accident fre- 
quency 19.2 in 1941 to 
4.5 in 1951. The reduction in fre- 
quency is estimated to have saved 
814.000 a 


rate from 


the company about 
year. 

In addition, 
were cut 2 per 
tered 


insurance costs 


regis- 


cent by a 


nurse. Insurance savings, 


plus other ac cident savings 
credited to her, practically take 
care of her expenses. 

Last, but not least, the W. R. 
Ames Company has been a mem- 
ber of the National Safety Council 
1943. 
their program that sounds elabo- 
in fact, they just followed 
common sense principles of, first, 


since There is nothing in 


rate 


wanting to reduce accidents, then, 
making the shop safe and, finally, 
helping employees to work safely. 
And, 


parently 


Council 
hurt 


using “tools” ap- 


hasn’t them any 


either. 


Congress Meetings 
The Small Business and 


Asso- 


ciations Committee is planning 
two meetings for October 22 at the 
Morrison Hotel. A morning ses- 
called “Association Safety 


Swapshop” will 


sion 
feature six asso- 
ciation executives and safety com- 
mittee men who will describe one 
specific phase of their associa- 
tion’s safety activities. The entire 
program is being designed for an 
exchange of information on suc- 
rather than 
safety promotion as was the 195] 


cessful programs 
meeting. 
Following a luncheon, there will 
be an afternoon meeting for ex- 
ecutives of small businesses. Sev- 
eral local groups are co-sponsor- 
ing the meeting and assisting us 
in drumming up good attendance. 
Principal speakers will be a top 
executive with a successful safety 
program and an insurance super- 
visor with an intimate knowledge 
of small business accident prob- 
lems. 
Both 
usual and should prove interesting 
and 


small company executives. Please 


sessions rather un- 


are 
and helpful to association 


and small 
business colleagues to participate 


urge your association 


in these important meetings. 


Suggestions to Suppliers 
For SaFety’s SAKE is an attrac- 
tive ten-page color brochure now 


being distributed by General 
Motors Corporation to their thou- 
sands of suppliers and subcontrac- 
In it Mr. H. W. Anderson, 


vice-president, states in part; 


tors. 
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Safety is a matter of deep con- 
cern to employers everywhere. 
Because of that concern and be 
cause safety is a cause in which 


the experiences ol enterprises 


large and small can be exchanged 
to advantage, General Motors is 
glad to make available these 
items ‘e 


The brochure then lists a num- 


ber of General Motors films, in- . , 

cluding the popular motion pic- - aa i 
ture SAFE AS YOU THINK 

These films, and the booklet, e 


Salety ur General Motors are 

ivailable without charge from the AVY Ta : 

Department of Public Relations, p y hi | T 
Film Section A, General Motors : : | yrene e Ic e ype 
Building, Detroit 2, Mich : 


Semple copies of the brockuss a ge Extinguishers give at 


ire also available from the Small 


Business Committee, National 


Salty Connel ae | least twice the service 





Julien Harvey ' . ; _ 
Meagied tar Rit life of ordinary vaporizing 
Jucien H. Harvey, one of the ‘ 

snes ton Kaen, phonons . liquid extinguishers ! 

safety specialists, has been hon- 

ored by the American Transit As- 

sociation for his contributions to 

safety in the transit industry. A 

silver medallion on mahogany base . , ’ ’ ; 

was presented to Mr. Harvey by Vibration is the big enemy of fire extinguishers 

Guy C. Hecker, A.T.A. executive mounted on trucks and buses. Vibration beats on 

manager, at the annual American the parts—can knock them out of kilter—make 

Transit Safety Awards luncheon in 

the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phil- 

adelphia, May 22. 

Mr. Harvey's career began over But Pyrene* has licked vibration ! 

10 years ago as a lawyer with the 

traction company in Kansas City. Special construction features, found only in Pyrene, 

Within a short time, he had are the answer. In every 1 qt. and 1% qt. Pyrene 

branched into safety work through ° ver Se ae . wrins 
Vehicle Type Vaporizing Liquid Extinguisher, a 

gram to reduce and prevent acci- special vibration dampener holds the pump mech- 

dents. This program proved so anism firmly in place, protecting it against both 


successful that in 1916 he was vertical and horizontal vibration. And tough brass 
asked to assist in organizing the 


the extinguisher inoperative. 


organization of a company pro- 


linings guard the valve housings in every spot 


yon’ 


FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
583 Belmont Avenve + Newark 8, N.J. 


Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co 


city’s safety council and became 
its first president. where wear could occur. 

In 1918, he organized the coun- 
try’s first complete community 
safety program for the City of 
Rochester After a distinguished 
career with the National Safety 
Council, he became executive vice- 
president of the Greater New York 
Safety Council, and in 1938 was 
called to head the Accident Preven- 
tion Department of the Association Half life is no bargain. Buy on 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, facts... buy long-lived Pyrene! 


In competitive vibrating ma- 
chine tests, a Pyrene Vehicle 
Type Extinguisher outlasted 
three other major brands by 
more than 2 to 1... the ratio 
going as high as 15 to 1. 


ROU GET Bee ee 


from whic h position he recently *T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


retired. 
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Additional Eyes, Ears 
and Minds 


By W. W. ALLISON 


T HE more we travel, the more 
we learn that there are differ- 
ent ways to arrive at any destina- 
tion. are many 
differs netho can use to 
succeed in accidents. 
The best methods 
that best 


trative policy as well as our oper- 


pre venting 
may he those 
meet our local adminis- 


ating and physical conditions. 


One of the 


be used in a 


many tools that can 


successful program 
of accident prevention is the 
“Safety plan. 

We will all agree that 
the safety 
can see all of the unsafe practices 


that occur at 


Observer” 
neither 
men nor the supervisors 
and conditions 
hour ot the 


any 
dav or night in 
Satety 


additional 
to hear 


our 


plants. So. Observers are 


. 
utilized as eyes. ears 


and minds to see and to 


think about safe practices and pro- 


among every group of 
around the clock.” 
At least once 


Observers ire 


cedures 

employees 
i month our Safety 
udvised 
of hazards that they can help over- 
come. The 


reasons behind safe practices and 


informally 


real “know-how.” and 
procedures are passed on to them 
in demonstrations, illustrated talks, 
films and in conference type dis- 
cussions. For ¢ xample, we expain 
that while a “bottle” of ait 
flammable. if the 


and the 


is not 
cylinder falls 
Is broken the 


evlinder of con pressed air will be- 


over valve 


have. 
right 


come a jet missile and they 


on such occasions. torn 
through brick walls 
that while thou- 


Or we expla 


sands have 


arbon tet 
known h irn 


sloshe d and spraved 


around without any 


at least every month 
we hear of some worker who was 


using carbon tet in “a normal 


© Salety 


Division, Westinghouse 


Supervisor 


way when he was overcome and 
died from the inhalation of carbon 
tet vapors. 

Safety Observers become right- 
fully proud of their knowledge and 
pass it on to their fellow em 
ployees on the job in actual situa- 
tions which they see, but the su- 
pervisor and safety men may never 
see. 

[his certainly is not the com 
plete answer to accident preven 
tion and must be complemented by 
whole hearted support of manage- 
ment in such other aids as an ef- 
fective safety policy committee, su- 
pervisory training and special 
safety training for groups such as 
hook-up men, acid handlers and 


Safety Observer's Credo 
lo believe sincet iat there 
more worthwhile w duty than to 
work to presery 

fellow mer 

lo learn the hazards of the 
how to overcome them 


To set 


contidence of 


good exampl 
fellow worl 
will see the practicality 
tices and conditions 
To be ient, tolerant but 
ing in leading others to to 


practices 


To think 
vention, talk 
vention a 
Prevention 

To be observing: to 
nize hazards, and to no 
visor of the hazards [ obsers 
l incoins 
life the 


world is to save 


lo remember Abraham 
Next to. creating 
thing in the 


words 
greatest 


1 life. 


leaflet summarizing 


Typical “pass-out”’ 
discussion at Safety Observer's Meeting 


Safety Observers meet- 


After 
ings. “pass-out”—leaflets covering 


the subject discussed—are given 


to those attending. 


Turtle Club Receives 

75th Member 
WitLiaAM A. 

Okla.. 


member of the 


Mari- 


became the 


HENDON of 
etta, recently 
75th 
composed of men whose lives have 


furtle Club, 


been saved by wearing safety hats 
while at work. 

The accident occurred last Au- 
gust while he was employed by the 
United States Forest Service. Dur- 
the Cabinet 


near Mt. Regis, 


ing a forest fire in 
National Forest 
Mont.. Hendon 


down a_ tall 


was chopping 
spruce ir whose 
branches a parachute containing 
supplies for the fire fighters had 
fallen. 

A nearby tree, partially blown 
down and supported by other 
trees, broke in two at the point of 
support and the top portion fell 
The trunk, 16 inches 
in diameter, struck 
head and knocked 


ground. His safety 
absorbed most of the impact and 


on Hendon. 
him on the 
him to. the 
hat, however, 


he suffered no severe injury. 

Phe club Is sponsored by kd- 
ward W. Bullard, president of 
E. D. Bullard Company of San 
Francisco, manufacturer of safety 
hats for miners, loggers, firemen 
and others in hazardous occupa- 
tions. 

Membership is gained by filling 


in an application giving full de- 
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e accident. Two witnesses 
stify to the authenticity of 
When admitted. the new 
riven am bership 
ertifiea i small lapel button 
replica of the clubs symbol— a 
turtle waving a safety flag—-and a 
cal for his hat bearing the sym 
bol and the words “Me 
lurtle Club 
Phe lub was formed three 
vears ago by C. R. Rustemeyer of 
Canadian Forest Products Ltd. in 
in attempt to get loggers to wear 
helmets. Later the sponsorship of 
club in the United States fell 
Bullard. 
Turtles are acutely aware that 
but for their hats they would prob- 
be dead. They pay no dues 
» duties except to en- 
ourage others to wear hard hats. 
Among the members is a Vir- 
ginia shipyard worker who was 
struck by a five-pound valve that 
fell 60 feet onto his head. Another 
is a Hawaiian sugar cane hand 
who was hit by a crane hook. 
Another is a New Mexico power 


ny lineman whose hat was 


by the sharp end of a 


ke that fell 15 feet. 
{ 


itornian dese ribe d the 


damage rie by a door header 


that dropped on him. My neck 

ind spine was badly bent for sev- 

eral days he wrote but not 

broke. thanks to the hat.” An- 

other member who survived the 

blow of a 16-pound ball that fell 
10 teet reported no injury 

4 foreman was directing a crew 

lowering material from the second 

story of a warehouse last fall 

vhen a 200-pound 4 x 4 beam 

slipped its safety catch It came 

down like one of those safety gates 

it a railway intersectior he said, 

The end of it hit the hat. It bent 

vy knees and that took up some of 

ock. | heard a buzzing and 

in my ears but | didn't 

The hat was not damaged. 

feeling of most Turtles is 

ed up in the report of one 

who wrote. “Would have 

been among the missing if I had 

hat at home as I had 


Two kinds of people Those 
who cause happiness wherever 
they go and those who cause 


happiness whenever they 
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201-NE Plier 


5233 Klein-Kord 
Safety Strap 
Also Available in Nylon 


5249 Klein-Line 
Tool Belt 
- 

ree 1945 ADJ Climber 

x 


~~ 


1628-3BH Klein Chicago Grip 


“Since 1857" 


If you've ever been up on a pole fifty feet off 
the ground—you know why the lineman prefers 
em bearing the familiar Klein trade- 
mark. For instance— 

Klein Climbers take him up and down in safety 
—provide sure footing while he works. 
Klein-Kord Safety Straps provide maximum safety 
on every job—the red center unmistakably sig- 
nals when the strap should be replaced. 


Klein-Line Tool Belts give the safety, comfort and 
convenience necessary for fast, efficient work. 


Klein Pliers help linemen to do any wiring job 
better and quicker. 


Yes, Kleins are the year-round favorites for 
safety and service—made by a company with a 
reputation for quality “Since 1857.” 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 
Foreign Distributor: 
International Standard Electric Corp., New York 


~ r 
If you have not received your copy of } 
the Klein Pocket Tool Guide, write @ j 
for one. It will be sent to you without 


obligation. My [as 
ing 


= 


‘- 3) Mathias OE UN occts, & Sons 


3200 BELMONT AVE .CHICAGO 18, ILL 





FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


National Safety Council Awards for Outstanding Records 


_—— types of awards for out- 
standing performance in acci- 
dent prevention are awarded by 
National Safety Council. These 
awards are made automatically on 
the basis of reports submitted to 
the Council, according to the plan 
recently adopted by the Industrial 
Conference and the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

The three types of awards are: 

1. The Awarp or Honor, the 
highest award, replaces the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award. It goes 
to companies which complete 
+.000,.000 
disabling 


man-hours without a 


also to those 
rigorous statistical 
standards for work, al- 
though a no-accident record is not 


injury, 
which meet 


safety 


maintained. 
2. The Awarp oF Merit has 
similar but less severe require- 


The 
free man-hours needed to qualify 
is between 1.000.000 and 3.000.- 
000 and the standards for 
per fect records are proportionately 


ments. number of accident- 


non- 


less exacting. 

3. The CERTIFICATE OF Com- 
MENDATION is given only for no- 
accident records for a period 
covering one or more full calendar 
years, and involving exposure of 
200,000 to 1.000.000 man-hours. 

Awards are made automatically 
established 
calendar year, or may be made on 


for records within a 
special application where consecu- 
tive months of two years are in- 
volved. 
Publication of 
this plan succeeds “The Honor 


awards under 


Roll” department formerly pub- 
lished in NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 





AWARDS OF HONOR 
The American Welding and 
facturing ¢ arrer Ohio 


Manu 
(Entire 
mpany ) 
(Consolidat 
New York, ( tir comt 
Consolidated Mining and 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Sullivan Mine 
Diamond Alkali Co., Pasadena, 
Houston Works 
The Vollrath Company, 
Wis. (Entire omy 
Western Electri Company, Inc., 
Lincoln Shops Lincoln, Neb 
West Virginia Puly ir 
pany, Covington, Va 
Woodward Iron Company 
Ala., Mulga Mine 


Company ol 
any) 


Smelting 


Texas, 
Sheboygan, 


iny?) 


d Paper Com 


Woodward, 


AWARDS OF MERIT 

Albion Malleable Iror Co. 
Mich (Entire ompany 

American Air ter Co., In 
ville, Ky. (En company ) 
Bery o., Luckey, 
(Entire comy 

Juckeye Cottor Ce 

Buckeye Cott 2 Co 
Miss. 

Buckeye Cottor 
Ark. 


Albion, 
, Louis 
Ohio 


rush 


Augusta, Ga 
Jackson, 
Oil Co.. 


Little Rock, 


Building Products Limited, Montrea 
Quebec, Canada (Entire company). 

Burroughs Welcome & Co., (U.S.A 
Inc (Entire 

Celanese Cory 
Central Research Laboratorie 
NJ 


Celanese Cor 


company ) 


oration ol 


poration of America 
Cencel Plant, Bishop, Texas 
Celanese of America 


Burlington, N. ¢ 


Celanese ( 


Corporatior 


orporation Americ 
Staunton, Va., Plant 
City Public Service Boar 
Antonio, 
Consolidated Vultee Air 
Fort Worth, Texas, Divisio: 
Container Cory 
Baltimore, Md 


Cabot Carbon Co 


San lexas 


oration of Ameri 

Schate 

Pampa Texas 
Cabot Carbon 

Kemit, Texas 
Cabot Carbon ¢ 

Wickett, Texas 
Celanese Cory 

Bridgewater, Va 


General Shoe 


Waltor 
Wickett 
ration of Amer 
Atlanta, Ga 
Danville, Ky 
Frankfort, Ky 


_ 
Corp., G Plant 


{ orp 


General Shoe Corp., 
Shoe 


Shoe 


General Corp 


General illatin 


No 


Wax 
Hohenwald 


Shoe Cory 


Genera p., General 


General Shoe Corp., 
Penn 
Shoe Corp., Huntsville, Ala 


General Shoe Corp., Lewisburg, Tenn 


Shoe Corp., Ninth Avenue 


General 


General 
Plant 

Johns Manville, Corp., Tilton 

Pickands Mather and 

ny Mine, Crete 


Plant 
Company, Al 

Mining Co 
s Mather and Company, Cor 
Iron Co 
Pickands Mather and 
Mahnomen Mine, Cuyuna Ore Co 
inds Mather ind 


Mine, Sagamore Ore 


, Corsica 


Company 


Company 


Mining 


inds Mather and 

Scranton Mine, Hoyt Mining Co 

lexas-Elf Carbon Co., Bowers 
Texas 


{ ompany, 


lant, 
Pampa, 
Container Corporation of 
Plant 
Container Corporation of 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Cutter 


America, 

Boston 

America, 

Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif. 
Entire con pany? 
Bemis Brothers Bag 
The Flintkote ¢ 

N. J 


The Flintkote Co., Whippany, N. J 
The Formica Co., Cine Ohio 
Winton Place Plant 


General Plywood Cory 


Co., Peoria, Ill 
East Rutherford, 


innatl, 


, New 


Albany, 


Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corp., 


Louisville Ky Camy 
Plant 

Kraft Foods Co 

Kraft Foods Co 
Assembly Unit 

The Mengel Ce 


igated Box 


Ground Road 


Atlanta, Ga 
Green Bay, Wis 
Louisvile, Ky., Cor 
Factory 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Plant 14, 
Bridgeton, N. J 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co 
Glassboro, N. J 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
Color Detroit, Mich 
Glass Co., Glass Re 
Creighton, Pa 
Pittsburgh Plate 
No. 6, Ford City, Pa 
The Racouette River 
Pa. Co 


I S 


Plant 68, 


Ditzler 
Division 

Pittsburgh Plate 
search Division 
Works 


Glass Co., 


R. R 


Paper Co., 


Government Office, 


Washington, D. (¢ 


Printing 
(Entire company). 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Maas. (Entire company) 
Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala., 
Dolomite Mine No. 3 
Woodward Iron Co., 
Dept 


Tr insportation 
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CERTIFICATES OF 
COMMENDATION 
in Cyanamid Co., Calco 


cal Division, Newark Works 
Cabot Carbon Co., Estes Plant, Wick 


Cabot irbon Co., Guymon Plant, 


Guymon, Okla 
Cabot Carbon Co., Oil and Gas De 


partment, Pampa, Texas 


New Shower Tester 
Keeps Checker Dry 

How to check a shower without 
taking one is accomplished by 
special shower tester used in the 
General Electric Company’s Re- 
search Laboratory. 

Showers are installed at strate 
gic points in workrooms of the 
laboratory to douse a scientist in 
case his clothes catch fire or in 


the event of acid burn. 


Although they rarely are used, 
showers have to be in working 
orde r and are ¢ hec ked per iodic ally. 
Devised by Howard H. Fawcett, 
laboratory safety engineer, special 
tester permits water from shower 
to be squirted into a large funnel, 
from which it is carried into a 
an. A hose conducts the water to 


a ne arby sink. 


Health: The thing people are 
always drinking to before they 


( ollapse 
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\ T never 
realized the difference 
in thor absorbents until 
L saw this test” 


Follow the lead of other alert 
maintenance men purchasing 

agents and safety engineers and get 

the true facts on floor absorbents. With 
your Eagle-Picher 


sk —a scientific analysis 


his portable laboratory 
man Can give you—right at your de 


} 


of vour floor absorbent. 7 her ation on your part. 


By this scientific test, you'll find how much coverage you’re 
getting how much oil and water are being absorbed for 
given bulk Yes, a 


costing you in terms of absorption and coverage 


d you'll discover how much your absorbent is 
. how much 


it gives you in terms of safety and light reflectivity 
= So that you may truly form your own conclusions, your Eagle-Picher 
man will be happy to actually let you conduct the analysis yourself 


We want you to see that Eagle-Picher Floor Dry is insoluble 


1-combustible that its light weight assures 


that its light color makes for 


chemically inert and 
exceptional coveragé 
brighter working areas, extra safety. 


Write today for f 


ee ee TL eo 


Eagle-Picher Industrial 
Floor Dry No. 85 


__ EAGLE 
. — 





—- = ee 


»} THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 


Since 1843 General offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 





Forty-One Airlines Win 
NSC Safety Award 


lines have 
of the Na- 


Council’s aviation 


Forty-one U. S. air 


been named 


Satety 


winners 
tional 
safety award in recognition of 
their contribution to safe air trans- 
portation in 195] 

The annual award goes only to 
territorial and 
which fly 


runs. 


domestic. overseas 


air carriers scheduled 
passenger 

Each air line qualified for the 
(1) 
it completed the calendar year of 
1951 


fatality; (2) it flew two billion or 


award in one of three ways: 


without a passenger or crew 


more consecutive passenger-miles 
without a fatality, even though an 
accident terminated its safety rec- 
ord in 1951, 
five or more 
safe 
accident termir 
1951. 


ind (3) it completed 
onsecutive years of 
operation, even though an 
ited its record in 
rhe complete list of air carriers 

their 
accumulated mileage without a 


fatality. follows 


receiving the ward. with 


Passenger Miles 
Without Fatality to 
End of 1951 or Date 
of 1951 Accident 


$79.000 


Trunk Lines 
1.675 
1.988.643.000 


1.059,526.000 


1,174,102 
162.588.0000 


O00 


186,076,000 
1.077.784.0000 
100,905,000 
11.61 
»30,175,.000* 


000* 


14,26: 
540.8 


+.143.506.000 


OOO 
99,000 


13,562,000* 
99,802,000 


5,342,000 


204,000* 


37,916,000* 
9,778,000* 
552,851,000* 


13,403,000* 
56,018,000* 
9,221,000* 
10,617,000* 
13,557,000* 


Reeve Ale 


Trans-Pacif 


Wien Alaska 


Feeder Lines 

All American Airways 
Bonanza Air Lines 
Central Airlines 
Empire Air Lines 
Frontier Airlines 
Lake Central Airlines 7,783,000* 
Mid-West Airlines 1,899,000* 
Ozark Air Lines Qf 
Piedmont Aviation 103,105,000* 
Robinson Airlines 000* 
Southern Airways 29 236 000* 
000* 


64.468,000* 
13,290,000* 
7,463.000* 
>. 795.000* 
89.528,000* 


328, 000* 


16,267 


T'rans-Texas Airways 4.077 

West Coast Airlines ».459.000* 

E. W. Wiggins Airways 

Wisconsin Centra 
Airlines 


790,000* 


7,000* 


Cruise Lines (Scheduled) 
Resort Airlines 3 174.000* 


of estab 


*No fatal acciden ol late 


lishment of ait 


rhe passenger death rate of 1.3 
deaths per 100 million passenger- 
miles for domestic operations only 
was not as good as 1950's rate of 
1.1, but still was one of the best in 
air line history 

Eleven accidents in domestic and 
international operations marred 
the outstanding safety record of 
U. S. air 1950. These 


accidents cost the lives of 170 per- 


carriers in 
sons—-142 passengers and 28 crew 


members, including two ground 
crewmen and 


addition, 14 


in three accidents by 


a private pilot. In 
were killed 


Alaskan air 


persons 


Carriers. 

All Council 
on the basis of official records of 
the Civil 


total miles are those accumulated 


awards were made 


Aeronautics Board, and 


in scheduled passenger-carrying 
operations only. 

Members of the Council’s award 
advisory 
James H. Doolittle and Harry | 


Guggenheim. 


committee are Lt. Gen. 


NFPA Engineer Lists 
Atomic Age Precautions 
MEASURES FOR FIRE SAFETY in 
the atomic age were considered by 
the board of directors of the Na 
tional Fire Protection 
at a meeting in Boston, July 14. A 


Association 


seven-point program was outlined 


by the association’s chief engineer 


and civil defense expert, Horatio 
Bond. 
While the 


off tremendous 


bomb gives 


will 


atom 
heat 


start many fires, a series of meas- 


which 


ures, many of them inexpensive, 
will enable people in cities to 
greatly increase their chances of 
survival under attack. 

The seven points in the recom- 
mended fire safety 

l. More 
ings. 


2. Radical reduction in use of 


program are: 


space between build- 


combustible materials. 


building 


3. Fire-resistive con- 
struction, 

1. Automatic protection of 
buildings by sprinkler systems. 

5. Organized teams of citizens 
to f 
and stirrup pumps. 

6. Water for fire fighting to be 


stored in tanks in buildings be- 


ight fires with extinguishers 


cause there may be no water in 


city mains. 

7. Day-to-day attention by own- 
ers and managers of buildings to 
maintaining a high order of house- 
keeping and general alertness 
against potentially dangerous fire 
situations. 

A well-organized home army of 
citizens, equipped with pump tank 
extinguishers, stirrup pumps and 
simple fire-fighting equipment, 
will be able to combat successfully 
a good many small fires, he says. 
In many cities this should be ex- 
pected to keep fires down to a 
number which can be handled by 
the public fire-fighting forces. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Bond’s analysis of 
American cities, this first-aid fire 
fighting will be of major im- 
cities to avoid 


portance if are 


disastrous conflagrations and fire- 
A-bomb 


A fire-storm or mass fire 


storms as a result of an 
attack, 
is most to be feared, it was re- 
because it could cause 
huge casualties. Casualties in 
World War II attacks resulting in 
fire-storms were cited: Tokyo 84,- 
000, Hamburg 60,000, Hiroshima 
70,000. 


ported, 


Mr. Bond pointed out, in peace- 
time, important buildings, such as 
industrial plants and department 
stores, are protected with auto- 
These systems, 


matic sprinklers. 
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which put water on a fire without 
manual assistance, reduce fire 
losses to something below ten per 
cent of what otherwise would be 
the case. In wartime, he believes 
these systems will be intact wher- 
ever buildings are standing and 
that if sprinkler protection is 
installed in a larger proportion of 
buildings, the survival rate against 
the fire effects of A-bombs, for 
both buildings and people, will be 
high 

It was pointed out that the ap 
plication of this program would 
mean a modification of normal 
warehousing practices in buildings 
and elsewhere to limit the total 
amount subject to destruction in 
any one location. This principle 
places a limitation on combustible 
buildings which must be small and 
well spaced and it limits the areas 
and heights to reasonable figures 
even when so-called “fireproof” 


building construction is used 


Rutgers to Hold Second 
Conference on Vision 


Rutgers University will hold its 
Second Annual Conference on Oc- 
cupational Vision at Atlantic City, 
November 13 and 14, in coopera- 
tion will 


two state departments 


ind five professional organiza- 


second conference will 
practical applications of its 
forums and discussions in an ex- 
tensive series of educational dis 
plays. These displays will feature 
testing procedures, visual conser- 
vation practices, eye safety meth- 
ods, and ways of improving en- 
vironmental factors for visual 
efficiency 
The part of the exhibit devoted 
to tests will include examples of 
flow charts and actual plant test- 
ng equipment. The display of 
cupational vision examples will 
include charts and graphs used by 
the New Jersey Optometric As- 
sociation. the Army and Navy, Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, and Better Vision 
Institute I xamples of various op- 
tical devices used in aiding and 
protecting vision in industry will 
be der ionstrated as well as mode rn 


environmental aids to seeing. 


Courtesy means raising the eye- 


brows instead of the root 
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Best way to 


prevent costly industrial injuries and 
to provide proper protec- 

tion for your personnel hen. 3 —_ 
and property: Put , 

a skilled Employers Mutuals Team to 


work—for you and with you! Their 


many services cost you nothing extra, 





and their teamwork may easily effect 
astonishing savings in your present 


insurance costs. May we furnish you 


with full information? 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
sine ope: weusn, wean 2? WAUSAU 


. Consult your telephone directory 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group EmPLoveRs 


- MuTuals 
ees 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


Offices in principal cities . . 


Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance 


Fire-Extended Coverage-Iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





The Small Plant 


(From page 41) 


first-aid cases and the relatively 
minor disabling injuries will be 
will be waved 


entirely lost, or 


aside as something the insurer 
pays for. 

The man may have a frequency 
of 36. 


psychologic al fact is that 36 cases 


but the simple, deadly 


spread over a million man-hours 
in a fifty-man plant are ten years 
of experience, and thus their im- 
pact on the imagination of man- 
agement is virtually nil. The hu- 
man mind just doesn’t hold that 
kind of substance in its true per- 
Consider, for instance, 
that the death toll of the Texas 
City disaster is repeated every 48 
this country, but 
knows it but the 

I am willing to venture that this 
absorb tragedy in 
great quantities is highly desir- 
able; it is method of 
emotional machin- 
ery. Too keen a perception of the 
meaning of what goes on around 
the direct road 
fact. if we 
sider the careers of some of our 


spective. 


hours in who 


statisticians? 
incapacity to 


nature’s 


guarding our 


us might well be 
to madness. In con- 
most famous poets, artists, musi- 
cians and other interpreters of 
life. we are convinced of it. 

But some have to break 
through the barrier we 
have to manager of the 
small plant the same kind of per- 
his section of the in- 
dustry as the 


how we 
somehow 


give the 


spective on 
manager of a big 
organization gets from his own 
safety 


thus resolves itself into: 


The question 
Who can 
tell the small plant manager. and 
be believed ? Who can 
him. in his own interest, to make 
use of the knowledge and the tech- 
and the 
are at hand for him to use in con- 
trolling the hazards of his busi- 
Very likely it is the people 
he knows best. the people whom 


de partment 


convince 


niques materials which 


ness / 


he trusts. the people and organiza- 
tions with whom he is on a footing 
of experienced and successful col- 
laboration 

To the extent that this is true. 


I am saying that we need a mid- 


dleman in the picture. We need a 
safety broker, we need a man—a 
whole catalog of men and agencies 

who is already welcome in the 
front office of the smaller entre- 
preneur. We need somebody who 
talks his language, who knows his 
problems and who can get his at- 
tention. 

That need takes us directly to 
local safety councils, to insurance 
representatives, to chambers of 


commerce and to on-the-ground 


representatives of labor depart- 
ments and other government agen 
cies who have personal contact 
with employers on a service basis 
It has taken us to the 
offices of our large corporations 


already 


to those which promote accident 
prevention with their suppliers. 
More particularly, however, the 
finger of opportunity is pointed at 
the professional and the trade 
them the 
probably has 


associations. In small 


employer greater 
confidence—-and with good reason 

than he has in any other group 
or agency. The trade association 
is his outfit; his 
are his folks; it is his axe that the 


association is always grinding. 


associates in it 


I am inclined to believe, if we 
are to develop voluntary programs 
of acc ident 


smaller 


prevention in the 
hest 
hope lies in the industry associa- 


industries. that our 


tions. Ten years ago I might not 
have made that statement, because 
it would have sounded extrava- 
gant, even to me. But in ten years 
the National Safety 
good deal 


and what cannot be 


has 
what 


Council 
learned a about 
can he done 
done with various approaches to 
the smaller business 

We have made up special serv- 
ices and materials and have pro- 
moted their use expensively and 
at length. 


until 


But we have done so, 
with the same ap- 
have used with 
larger companies. We have urged 
the development of safety 
grams through our own facilities. 
We offered the standard package, 
cut to We knew 


recently, 
proac h that we 


pro- 


size what was 


good for the little fellow; we told 
him what he ought to have and 
what he ought to do, and—I must 
confess it—he paid no attention to 
us. 

That approach was an error in 
judgment. To indulge in a little 
prophecy after the fact, we can 
now see that the clue to the right 
approach was there already in 
working relationships with 
many of the large and powerful 


our 


associations of the country—the 
American Petroleum Institute, the 
Portland Cement Association, the 
of American Rail- 
roads, the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute dozens of others with 
whose names you are equally 


Association 
and 
familiar. These associations had, 
for many accelerated the 
progress of accident prevention 
work within their industries to a 
much faster pace than could have 
been achieved without their initia- 
The formula was there, and 


years, 


tive. 
we did not see it. 

Let it be said, however, that we 
have learned from experience. In 
three years a 


the past two or 


greatly intensified program of 
joint effort between the Council 
and associations has shown prom- 
ise. This program has been con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
Small and 
Committee of the Industrial Con- 
ference of the National Safety 
Council, and has been supported 
by the National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Companies. That 
collaboration is, in itself, a grati- 
fying proof of our ability to join 
forces when we can get better re- 


Business Associations 


sults by doing so. 

To the associations themselves 
I should like here to give great 
credit for the progress which has 
been made. The executive officers 
of these associations have grasped 
fully the meaning of what we have 
in mind; in fact, some of our pres- 
ent newer working agreements 
with initiated 
by the leaders of those organiza- 


associations were 
tions. 

To mention but a few, the 
American Hospital Association is 


giving support to a special pro- 


materials 


To page 72 


gram of services and 
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WI 


oe opportunity 


is freely given...” 


PAUL M. HAHN 


President, The American Tobacco Co, 


“Our nation has grown great largely because opportunity is freely given. 
Only very few people actually make their own ‘breaks.’ Today, millions of 
Americans are providing for their personal financial security and at the 
same time helping in the building of our national defenses. The opportunity 
to do so is given by business management which affords employees the means 
of practicing systematic thrift through the Payroll Savings Plan for the 
purchase of U.S. Defense Bonds.” 
Nearly seven million employees of industry are “pro- amounting to $34.727.000.000—$4.8 billions more 
viding for their personal security and at the same time than the cash value of Series E’s outstanding in 
helping in the building of our national defexses.” August, 1945. 
re the men ; men w wailed them- , , . : “oar 
° they es" the men and aaa 5 “ea = H , eu Not far from you is a State Director of the Savings 
selves of the Aaa - he P, to “1 Span Plan Bond Division. He will be glad to tell you how easy it 
. f nr ty Savings Pla . . “hl ’ 
the opportunity toc cel mt ‘1 ag D. i ; - -y is to give your employees a Payroll Savings Plan. Or, 
» systematic hase .S. Defense Bonds. “ : ; 
for the systematic purchase o crense DO if you already offer the Plan to your people, he will 
; : _ show you how to conduct a simple person-to-person 
they represent a high percentage of their companies E 
; canvass of your plant—a canvass intended to do only 
employees—in plant after plant, the averages are ‘ : . ae Sete : 
Oo. 70C%. anor : one thing—to put a Payroll Savings Application Blank 
climbing to 60%, 70%, 80% —even higher. : ; , 
in the hands of every man and woman on your payroll. 
their investment in Defense Bonds—and America— Your employees will do the rest. 
add up to $140 million per month. ope ae aS 
Phone or write to Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treas- 


@ they constitute a large block of the men and women ury Department, Suite 700, Washington Building, 


who on December 31, 1951, held Series E Bonds Washington, D. C. 


U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 


ment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
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The Small Plant ers Association is taking an ag- 
From page 70 gressive interest in the occupa- 
tional injury problem within its 
produced by the Council but spon- state. Working closely with the 
sored and promoted by the hos- National Safety Council and with 
pital people. This service now the many specific trade associa- 
reaches nearly 1,000 hospitals. The tions in Pennsylvania, it is urging 
Tanners Council of America is the individual employer to become 
promoting safety programs among part of the national effort to re- 
its membership, and to facilitate duce accident losges. 
that program, is financing the The Education Council of the 
publication of a safety manual for Graphic Arts Industry is putting 
the industry. The manual is being on a nation-wide program, the 
produced by us purpose of which is to give inten- 
The Pennsylvania Manufactur- sive training in accident preven- 


| Don't Risk It- 
MILLER IT! 


Miller's entire line of safety equipment is 


designed, manufactured and carefully 
tested to afford workers maximum protection 
while on the job. 

The Miller No. 93 2'AS is a light weight safety 
belt made from Chocolate Elk and Oak Harness 
leather. 5” maximum width tapered to single 
bar dee rings. Solid, careful construction assures 
safety and long wear. 

Miller manufactures the finest and most 
complete line of safety belts in the industry 


Send for detailed catalog. 


Ud. ED EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
FRANKLIN, PENNA. 


tion to key supervisors within its 
regional areas. These supervisors 
will then act as key training men 
for management people from the 
local association members. 

The Education Council is also 
jointly publishing a safety manual 
with the National Safety Council. 
It is not for lack of intent, but 
for lack of time, that I do not list 
other groups of this kind who are 
throwing their prestige, their 
money end their thought into the 
development of safety services for 
their membership. 

This is as it should be. The con- 
trol of occupational hazards is 
virtually an unexplored avenue of 
service for associations whose 
members are primarily in the 
small business group. To the de- 
gree that an association succeeds 
in lowering the injury rates for its 
industry, to that extent it will save 
its members money, improve their 
personnel and labor relations, and 
lessen the demand for controlling 
legislation. 

Each year sees safety work be- 
come more and more indigenous a 
part of industrial operations, more 
and more closely related to job 
techniques, to quality control, to 
the training of supervisors, to pre- 
employment physical examina- 
tions, to industrial hygiene and 
many allied interests and activi- 
ties. To say it another way, the 
association which upgrades its 
members’ work in accident pre- 
vention upgrades its entire per- 
formance asa produc tion or serv- 
ice unit. 

None of the things which I have 
said either disparages or min- 
imizes the other avenues of ap- 
proach to this question of small 
plant safety. These other avenues 
have not given us the results we 
have hoped for, but we may not 
conclude that they are valueless. 
Perhaps what we have needed as 
much as anything is a catalytic 
agent which would enable our 
various ingredients to jell. The 
work of the federal agencies, the 
state safety agencies, the insur- 
ance companies, the technical so- 
cieties and associations, the local 
councils and the National Safety 
Council certainly will have more 
chance of success when it is di- 
rected at 175,000 small businesses 
whose doors have already been set 
ajar by their own associations. 
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is more than one horse in 

| repeat—my present 

on the association ap- 

the small plant’s injury 

only an emphasis. It is 

gram. But I do believe it 

of the great possibilities, 

I believe that, if we should 

mcentrate our time and attention 

on helping associations help their 

nembers, safetywise, we shall be 

nuch closer than we have ever 

toward justifiable frequency 

ind severity rates in the field of 
ill enterprises. 

| trust we can find many other 

s to get the small employer to 

s problem and, having seen 

make a reasonable effort 

it himself. For safety is a 

mployer has to do for 

There are not enough 

ngineers, enough inspec- 

u 


gh supervisors on earth 
job of « ontrolling unsafe 

ns and unsafe work prac- 
175,000 small organiza- 
even if their managers were 
contract for their serv- 

nd had the money to foot the 


sy What means we can, we must 
t the small employer to do his 
safety job. He has the initia- 
it. or he would not be 
employer. He will do his safety 
when he wishes to do it. 
want to do it only when 
es he has adequate rea- 
doing it. We have the 
our success must lie 


1 making them accept- 


Hard Hats 
From page 44 


a Milwaukee Road man, 
ing home uninjured at the end 
the day, has thanked his hard 

hat for making the difference 
Rock quarry crews, bridge 
rews working below the deck of 
dge where tools or pieces of 
terial might be dislodged and 
overhead, sectior men 

g loose rocks from the 

liffs or ice from roofs and 

walls of tunnels, trolley line 
rews, mechanics working in en- 
gine drop pits, and various other 
crafts have found that the best in- 
surance against head injuries is a 
properly fitted hard hat 
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AFETY »“ COMFORT 


STYLE K-51 
BROWN 
OXFORD 
Durable 
Oil-Resisting 
Neoprene Soles 
and Heels 


In stock for immediate delivery 
(A, 7 to 14)—(B, 6 to 14) 
(C, D, EE, EEE, 5 to 14) 


U.S. PAT. NO. 2,080,320 


STYLED FoR Dress 


DESIGNED FOR Safely 
BUILT FOR Comfort 


Austempered Steel Toe Boxes 
meet the testing requirements 
of American Standards Asso- 
ciation . . . that’s maximum 
protection! Comfort, too! 
Knapp Air-Cushioned 
Innersole provides 
foot-fresh efficiency 

through long hours. 

So—for style, com- 

fort and safety, 

insist on Knapp 


Saf-Test Shoes! 


KNAPP SAF-TEST 


terolred Cushioned 
STEEL-TOE SAFETY SHOES 


For full information write W. M. Partridge, Jr., Saf-Test Dept., 
Knapp Brothers Shoe Mfg. Corp., Brockton 61, Massachusetts. 








There is a DOCKSON 
distributor near you. 
Name on request. 

Write for our com- 





Net safety equip- 
ment catalog. 





SPECIALIZING IN “BETTER-BUILT” 


HEAD & EYE PROTECTION 


FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
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The Experienced Worker 


(From page 29) 


personal troubles, leaves the indi- 
vidual no other alternative than to 
go to his job with his problem 


still on his mind, This distraction 
makes him that much more vul- 
nerable to an accident and if it 
occurs there is no further doubt 
as to whose problem it is now. 
Perhaps you feel that you can 
problem, that all of 
the plant are well 
equipped to handle their prob- 
lems, personal or otherwise. Let 


discount this 
the men in 


me give you a short form descrip- 
tion of a “One who 
looks and acts like anyone else 


neurotic, 


but his illness usually is of emo- 
tional origin.” In other words, 
his reactions to stress and strain 
differ from those of more phleg- 
matic individuals. 

I don’t mean to imply that you 
should look for neurotic tenden- 
cies in your employees, but it is 
interesting to note that the Army, 
and this is common knowledge, 
during the period 1942 to 1945, 
rejected 1,850,000 men for various 
psychological reasons. This 
12 per cent of all men examined. 


was 


These men were returned to civil- 
ian status and can well be 
members of your organization 
today. 

To get back to these blocks that 
I mentioned, I would like to point 
out some factors that 
tribute to the development of 
blocks. Home conditions, finan- 
cial status, health, age, race, 
habits, disposition, character and 
temperament are just a few that 
can influence or affect a worker. 


very 


can con- 


Poor housing can result in a con- 
stant turnover of 
workers and with this condition 


experienced 


we can expect a higher accident 
frequency rate. 

Financial status has dis- 
tinct problems today, too little and 
too much. Don’t worry about the 


two 


man who is constantly broke, he 
is so used to it that it does not 
affect him. He is the individual 
who habitually asks for “5” til 
payday. Be concerned about the 
has a financial 


individual who 


problem that in many cases re- 
sulted from conditions beyond his 
control. He normally has no finan- 
cial when 
fronted with it suddenly, becomes 
emotionally upset. This usually 
will be detected by the old story 

“Misery and 
will come to your attention either 
direct or by means of the “Shop 


problems and con- 


loves company” 


Grapevine.” 
We 


with 


the man 
This is 


also have today 


too much money. 
quite common among experienced 
workers who receive the present 
day high wage scales. Because of 
this false sense of prosperity his 
interest in connected 
with work 
neglected. 
Health. It is a common failing 
of a human being to worry about 
his health. In doing so he 
mentally the 
dreaded diseases and ailments ever 
diagnosed. He is 
vinced that there is no cure for 
him. This all happens without a 
Application of 


anything 


may become sadly 


can 
contract most 


definitely con- 


visit to a doctor! 
the private worry table can help 
in cases of this type which reads 
as follows: 


Private Worry Table 

Things that never happen ..... 10% 
Things over and past that couldn't 

be changed by all the worry in 

the world .. j | 
Needless Health diana 
Petty WOTTieS ..........-0000- socosee LOK 
REAL, legitimate worries ................ 8% 
Normally, I 
would say habits 
shouldn’t be a contributing cause 


worries 


Personal habits. 
that personal 


for accidents, but I can’t forget 
the case several years ago of an 
unusual The 
an experienced toolmaker, about 
He fell against 


accident. man was 
50 years of age. 
a surface grinder while operating 
it, suffering a head and 
hand injury requiring hospitaliza- 


severe 


tion. There was no apparent rea- 
son for his falling 
machine but when questioned later 
he admitted that he had become a 
little dizzy. Further questioning 
disclosed that he had a habit of 
snuff and 


against the 


chewing readily ex- 


plained that many times it made 
him quite dizzy. Later, when ex- 
plaining the accident to his wife 
she became very indignant. To 
even suggest that her husband had 
such a habit as chewing snuff dis- 
gusted her. Apparently this was 
strictly an occupational habit with 
him. In this day and age with 
such a tremendous use of tobacco 
in its various forms, it is hard to 
say whether or not a condition 
like this could ever be corrected. 

Pride and enthusiasm for his 
work have always been desired 
characteristics in an experienced 
worker but even these traits can 
upset a good safety record. I have 
in mind a case experienced by a 
small plant that manufactured 
various types of machinery. It had 
been a practice to “farm” out many 
of the parts that went into the 
manufacture of their product. 
During the slack period it was de- 
cided by management that some of 
these parts should be made in 
their own plant. 

One of these jobs was a punch 
press operation that was rather 
complicated and was considered a 
challenge for a tool designer. It 
was given to a tool designer who 
volunteered for the job because of 
his keen interest in solving it. The 
die was designed and completed 
late one afternoon several weeks 
later. The shop workers had all 
left for the day so this designer 
decided to place the die in the tool 
room punch press and punch out 
a few samples to check the next 
day. He had many years of ex- 
perience in the operation of a 
punch press but in his haste to 
finish the job he had an unfortu- 
nate accident which resulted in the 
loss of two fingers of his right 
hand. 

Another condition that should 
be given careful consideration is 
the problem that can be created 
when providing new tools for the 
Any new 
equipment must have a thorough 
safety check and proper instruc- 
tion completed before it is put to 


experienced worker. 


use. 

An accident recently experi- 
enced by a large wholesale supply 
company brings this out only too 
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clearly. This concern did con- 
siderable warehousing and decided 
to purchase a fork lift machine to 
assist in this operation. The man 
assigned to operate the machine 
had many years of experience as 
a warehouseman, but had never 
operated a fork lift machine. 

When the machine was deliv- 
ered it was given to him to use. 
The operation of this machine was 
not too complicated and by experi- 
menting with it he learned how to 
operate it. This was the extent of 
his instruction. 

Several days later a carload of 
domestic type fuel oil storage 
tanks were delivered and the ware- 
houseman proceeded to unload 
them using the new machine. 
These tanks are oval in shape and 
he managed to pick up three of 
them and started towards the 
warehouse when the top tank 
toppled over the top of the ma- 
chine and fell on him while he sat 
in the operator’s seat. This fatal 
accident could have been pre- 
vented if the proper safety precau- 
tions had been taken before the 
machine had been put into opera- 
tion, 

We who have the responsibility 
of safeguarding workers should be 
guided by the following six steps: 


l. Men will work better with 
you if you manifest a sincere in- 
terest in their welfare. Prove this 
interest by an unfailing concern 
for their safety. 


2. Eliminate every removable 


hazard, and guard every unavoid- 
able danger point. 


3. Do not tolerate in your force 
a man who is indifferent or care- 
less about the safety of himself or 
his fellow workers. 


1. Actually practice safety as 
well as preach safety. 


5. Study carefully the unsafe 
working habits of your men and 
teach them how to overcome those 
habits. 


6. Assume full responsibility 
for the prevention of accidents to 
your men and do not “pass the 


buck.” 


There is a saying that there are 
three ways to do a thing: The 
Right Way, The Wrong Way and 
The Army Way. A lot of us, 


through experience, might agree 
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Where space is limited, Bradley 
semi-circular Washfountains will 
meet requirements. Each serves 4 


to 6 persons. 


Foot-contro! and 


self-rinsing bow! provide the ut- 
most in sanitation and prevent 


water waste. 


Illustrated 
Catalog 5204 
sent promptly 

on request. 


Let the Bradleyman 
Help You Modernize 
or Enlarge Your 
Washroom Facilities 


@ The Bradleyman draws upon the experience 
gained by serving an ever-widening group of 
Bradley users for over 30 years. His practical 
suggestions for washroom layouts and use of 
Bradley group-washing fixtures can help you 
find the most economical way to provide ade- 
quate facilities in a minimum of space. 
Bradley 54” Washfountains accommodate 
8 to 10 persons simultaneously—replace 8 to 
10 single-person basins. Piping connections 
are coleedl 80% and one sprayhead replaces 
as many as 20 faucets. Maintenance and water 
consumptionarereduced sharply. Foot-control 
stops contagious washbasin contacts and pro- 
motes a new high in employee health and 
safety. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
2237 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


BRADIE, 
wah 


Sold Through Plumbing Wholesalers 
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Write Today 
jor Your Copy 


Bashlin's new bulletin giving full details 
on Linemen's Safety Equipment is ready 
for you... a complete line from which 
to chose, and every one a champion. 
Write today! 


M. BASHLIN CO. Grove City 3, Pa. 











GO ALL OUT 
AGAINST 
DUST 

DANGERS! 
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We Lrrald 
dustfoe 


RESPIRATOR 


USBM APPROVAL =2166 


FOR DUST 


Going half-way in dust protection 
isn't far enough — go all the way 
with Dustfoe +55! This lighter, 
smaller McDonald Respirator 

is the best you can get for 
comfort and safety — unlimited ! 
Exclusive “Static-Web" disposable 
filter holds dust positively by 
electrostatic force is narrower 
to insure full vision on close work! 
Other features : counter-gravity 
air flow low maintenance 
easier breathing! 


1932-1952 
20 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


BF ME Dani 


Manufacturers & Distributors of 
, Industrial Safety Clothing & Equipment 


5721 West 96th St., Los Angeles 45 


ad 
pi « Other Offices in San Francisco and Housten 
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with this statement. However, I 
feel that the Army should be com- 
plimented on their safety program. 
Very few of us have to cope with 
such a wide field of exposure, 
which includes both military and 
civilian personnel. 

Their safety procedure is out- 
lined in an Army Special Regula- 
tion that places the responsibility 
at the highest level of command. 

Commanding officers of Posts, 
Camps and Stations and all other 
Army installations have the direct 
responsibility for the safety activi- 
ties under their command. 

A Commanding officer is as- 
sisted by a safety director, inspec- 
tors and a safety committee but it 
is his responsibility to see that 
safety is brought right down to the 
enlisted man in a training camp or 
a civilian laborer in a depot in- 
stallation. 

This top level support of a 
safety program is a firm founda- 
tion and industry today could use 
a lot of this type of support. 


Industrial Health 

From page 53 
normal-working-day basis. 

It also recommended that the 
units be installed three feet or 
more below the ceiling and above 
head level and in areas where con- 
densation of the insecticide on 
walls, ceilings, nearby equipment, 
or fixtures could fall into or other- 
wise contaminate exposed food. 
The committee specifically advised 
against use of the device in homes 
and sleeping quarters. 

The committee has been advised 
of a number of reports of poison- 
ing. 

In one instance a generalized 
urticaria appeared in a 35-year-old 
woman clerk who was exposed to 
one of the devices dispensing 
Lindane about 12 feet from where 
she worked. Patch tests with the 
Lindane did not indicate skin sen- 
sitivity to it but removal of the 
device resulted in clearing up of 
the skin symptoms. 

A 50-year-old woman developed 
a mild peripheral neuritis after 
continuous exposure to manually- 
controlled insecticide generators 
for over a year. These dispensers 
used a mixture of 70 per cent 
DDT and 30 per cent Lindane 
heated over ap electric light bulb. 


The report in this instance stated 
that the device used in the kitchen 
released sufficient material to dis- 
color the adjacent walls. 

A refreshment stand operator and 
his employee experienced severe 
headache, nausea, and irritation 
of the eves, nose and throat very 
shortly after entering their place 
of business which contained a 
vaporizer. The vaporizer was 
stated to have contained benzene 
hexachloride but the vaporizing 
cup contained a dark brown amor- 
phous mass with a strong musty 
odor. It was thought that the 
vaporization must have been at 
higher than the recommended 
rates or the benzene hexachloride 
isomer must have been something 
besides Lindane to cause this situ- 
ation. A similar occurrence has 
been reported in another food dis- 
pensing establishment using a 
make-shift 
heated by an electric light bulb. 

A number of other reports have 
been brought to the attention of 
the Committee on Pesticides but 


vaporizer excessively 


complete information on these is 
not available. 

It is known that acrid fumes are 
often produced by these vaporizers 
as the result of chemical alteration 
of the insecticide caused by con- 
timination in the insecticide mix- 
ture or by faulty vaporizing de- 
vices which operate at excessive 
temperatures. It is particularly un- 
desirable to permit exposure to 
make-shift vaporizers without the 
necessary safety devices to protect 
against fire hazard, excessive va- 
porization rate and excessive tem- 
peratures. Even properly installed 
and operated devices should not 
be used in areas of small volume. 


Rehabilitation 

West Germany's Large-Scale Scheme 
for Rehabilitation of Disabled Workers 
Anonymous. The Labour Gazette 
52:428-429 (April 1952). 

The vocational training and re- 
habilitation of disabled workers 
has been organized on a large 
scale in North Rhineland and 
Westphalia since October 1, 1948. 
All persons of German nationality 
who have suffered loss of earning 
capacity of 50 per cent or more 
as the result of injuries received 
in military service or in industrial 


accident, others whose placement 
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would not prejudice the oppor- . 
tunities of the blind and those nay 
nited in earning capacity but 


tt covered by other provisions. 

Che law requires 2 per cent of em ' 

ioyees i all establishments em BLAW-KNOX STEEL GRATING 
ploying 20 or more persons to be in the Front Rank of Industry 


lisabled The employers ire ob- 


qoted bby the provisions of the . OWALL § Counts 


t to give preterence to handi- 


b applicants, including 


ie supplying of prosthetic ap Ww 
jliances and adjustment of the , 
wrking conditions or machinery - v 
uit the needs of the particular : - J? 
ik Loe state employn ent o ~~ 7 4h 
fices pr de various rehabilitation a Se 
ervices including retraining where ‘ 
can be done as a short-term job. , 
[hese local employment offices at- : 
t ae 


npt to return the handicapped 


vorker to the same employment he 


was in before his injury or to a OPEN SPACE + STRENGTH 
ilar employment. Where this is ff LONG LIFE + CLEANNESS 
ble the worker is advised > i. ' SAFETY 


f suitable occupations and of the 


I 
possi 


: Blaw-Knox Steel Grating 
training for such occupatior is electroforged into rigid, 
one-piece panels, using 
twisted cross bars for firm 
irse are entitled to a maximum 2 footing. Bring your open 
steel flooring problems to 
Blaw-Knox for expert 

ourses have been pro- help. Bulletin 2365 sent 
or those who had not pre- : on request 


Workers who require a training 


months and_ vocational 


usly been trained in any occu- Grating Department 
When workmen come out BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 
training courses the of- OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
charge of the placement ’ 2078 Farmers Bank Bidg. 
ndividual introduces him Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
posed place of employ- ~ 


1d at the same time 


e suggestions to the emplover , , 
erning y changes in ma- ~—G 
s or operations which may a a % 
‘ < s 


ssary in view the pe- 


culiarities of the handicapped 


aie | ogee STEEL 
rhe workman seeives financial | MLW MURS @y TOD. 4 elect” CRATING 


aid from the state during the first 





ght weeks of employment and 


10 i ] he Us od f he has o 
tad ao catenin DAV-SON 


sufficiently productive 


standard at the end of eight weeks. i BULLETIN BOARDS 


During the three-year period al- 


st 70,000 seriously disabled 


Use DAV-SON Cork Back Bulletin Boards for pin- 
ning up notices, letters, photos, etc. Many sizes and 
styles available for your particular requirements. 


workers have been placed in vari- 
us employment in these two 


states. The total number of seri- 


vusly disabled individuals working | y Write for Special Circular 


the two states is 3.7 per cent 5 We manufacture the famous DAV-SON Changeable 
f the total labor force in estab- | Letter Bulletin Boards, Safety Displays, Lobby Direc- 


ts of 20 or more employees. | tories and Name Plates for every purpose. 
The highest percentages of dis- 


ibled employees are found in the | —e EV.C. DAV SM PORM, % SOM. UWE. 








vost office, with 7.4 per cent, the ESTABLISHED 1932 


CEU 311 N. DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Industrial 
Ne. 200-14 


To be sure of the Genuine 
Demand this. Trade Mark 


There’s a Big difference between As- 
bestos Gloves and you can fell the dif- 
ference when you get Industrial’s No. 200- 
14 asbestos gloves. The quality stands 
out in your hands and on your hands. 
Seamless one piece construction from tip 
to top. No seams at the wrist or working 
edges to pull out or burn out just when 
protection is needed most on a hot job. 
Made lined or unlined. Standard lining 
is an 8 ounce knitted cotton material 
anchored in each finger and thumb. 
Knitted wool or industrial wool lining on 
request. The quality stands out in the 
correct design and proportions of the big 
roomy pattern that allow a cool, com- 
fortable fit. Double sewn throughout. 
Standard 11, 14 and 23 inch lengths. 
Other lengths and many special types of 
asbestos gloves and mittens are available 
both plain and leather reinforced. The 
quality of all these items stands out be- 
cause they are all made of sturdy, close 
woven 212 pound per square yard Under- 
writers grade Asbestos cloth 

Be safe—use Industrial’s Safety Ap- 
parel backed by more than 40 years of 
experience and know-how that means 
dependable low cost protection for rough, 
tough service. 

We are designers and manufacturers 
of a complete line of Industrial Safety 
Apparel. Write for catalog and tell us 
your requirements 


INDUSTRIAL 


GLOVES COMPANY 
A CORPORATION 
Main Faetery: (700 Garfield St., DANVILLE, ILL 
(tn Camada: SAFETY SUPPLY CO., Terente) 
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administration, with 6.8 per cent, 
and the leather and rubber indus- 
tries, finance, banking and insur- 
ance W ith 6 per cent each. 


New Laboratory to Test 
Food Service Equipment 


A UNIQUE LABORATORY to be es- 
tablished at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, will serve 
as a watchdog of public health. 

It will test all equipment used 
in food service according to 
standards drawn up by industrial 
and public health committees from 
all states. A “seal of approval” 
will be issued for that equipment 
meeting regulations. 

The “seal of approval” program, 
to be run by the National Sanita- 
tion Foundation (NSF), a non- 
commercial organization at the 
U-M School of Public Health, will 
lead to uniform nationwide stand- 
ards for equipment, food handling 
and other sanitary problems of 
food service, Walter F. Snyder, 
NSF executive director, stated. 

The NSF will test and measure 
the sanitary effectiveness of public- 
used appliances, such as soda 
fountain and luncheonette equip- 
ment, and food service or ordinary 
kitchen equipment, including ta- 
bles, sinks, cooking utensils, and 
dish-washing equipment. 

The testing laboratory will be 
directed by Walter D. Tiedeman, 
resident lecturer in environmental 
health in the University’s School 
of Public Health. He was formerly 
director of milk and food sanita- 
tion for the State of New York. 

The laboratory “seal of ap- 
proval” with appropriate identifi- 
cation will be available to manu- 
facturers who conform to the 
accepted standards. Tiedeman as- 
serted that it will be displayed 
upon the equipment itself for the 
assurance of purchasers, health 
officials and the public in general. 

Dr. Henry F. Vaughan, dean of 
the U-M School of Public Health 
and president of the NSF, pointed 
out that equipment built to NSF 
standards will be acceptable to 
health departments all over the 
United States for the first time in 
history. “Present health codes re- 
garding such equipment now vary 
tremendously,” he explained. 


Glazing Material That 
Takes Punishment 


OME YEARS ago, before the 

perfection of plastics, broken 
glass was a hazard in many plants. 
Since a large area of any building 
must be glazed with transparent 
materials, engineers have been 
constantly on the lookout for a 
age. 

Allyl ester, a clear-thermosetting 
plastic material introduced dur- 
ing World War II by Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company for use in 
aircraft windows, is now being 
used for a wide range of glazing 
applications. It is now being pro- 
duced under the trade name 
Homalite CR-39 by The Homalite 
Corporation, Wilmington, Del. 

Although this plastic has the 
outward appearance of the older 
and more familiar thermoplastics, 
it actually resembles them only in 
optical properties and resistance 
to shock. It combines a hard, 
scratch-resistant surface in clear 
plastic with the chemical resist- 
ance associated with polished plate 
glass. It is also resistant to fluo- 
rine compounds. 

During the war further experi- 
ments and developments were con- 
tinued on these plastics in strict 
secrecy. After the cessation of 
hostilities industry in general 
began to learn of this new mate- 
rial. 

One of the first peace-time ap- 
plications was in crane and der- 
rick cab enclosures. Here, its use 
was predicated on the same 
grounds as in aircraft windows. 

Shortly after this application 
came into general use, Homalite 
CR-39 was tested for use as weld- 
ers’ cover glasses. The Arcos 
Corp. of Philadelphia conducted 
an experiment to determine glaz- 
ing materials suitable for this 
type of Various 
samples of plastics and glass were 
placed directly under a_ vertical 
fillet welding operation, the spat- 
ter being allowed to fall on the 
test pieces. This represented the 
worst field condition te be encoun- 
tered, that of overhead welding. 
In these tests CR-39 remained 
clear and whole after the other 
materials were either broken, 
pitted or burned through. 


application. 
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Homalite CR-39 is in service on 
metal-working and grinding ma- 
chines, where resistance to pitting 
means a longer useful life. Al- 
though the thermosetting ester is 
not break or shatter proof, it does 
exhibit remarkable break-resist- 
ance. If it should break under 
extreme conditions, it does not 
form a dangerous cutting edge 
along the lines of fracture. It is, 
therefore, finding wide acceptance 
for glazing applications in high 
breakage areas such as factories, 
and school buildings, especially 
gymnasiums. \ notable applica- 
tion is in under water observation 
windows in swimming pools. 

In refrigerating and _ heating 
equipment its insulating qualities 
and ability to maintain its physi- 
cal properties over a wide temper- 
ature range are brought into full 
play. 

A recent development has been 
a method of mirroring Homalite 
CR-39. These mirrors, like the 
plastic from which they are made, 
will find many applications where 
exceptional optical properties com- 
bined with the light weight. 
scratch resistance, and resistance 
to breakage inherent in a plastic 
base will give them a definite ad 


vantage 


Electrical Engineer 
From page 33 


once asked which he considered 
to be the most important element 
of his vast enterprise—his fortune. 
his mills or his employees, he 
quickly responded with a counter 
question, “Which is the most im- 
portant leg of a_ three-legged 
stool?” It seems to me that the 
point of this anecdote is analogous 
to our modern industrial opera- 
tions which would make .a poor 
show at achieving top production 
with any one of the three-legs 
efficiency, economy and safety 
missing from the seat of produc- 
tive activity. 

Each year American colleges 
are graduating hundreds of young. 
untried electrical engineers. My 
long experience with engineering 
schools and colleges leads me to 
believe that in many cases the 
curriculum goes long on academic 
subjects and falls short in teaching 
these youngsters the fundamentals 
of safety. Next page 
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INDUSTRIAL TISSUES 


End the dangers of dirty, scratchy cloths used over 
and over again! KIMWIPES* industrial wiping tissues 
are far safer — because they're disposable. So inex 
pensive, a fresh, clean tissue can be used for each 
application — then thrown away! 











KIMWIPES are clean, soft, pleasant to handle 
100% free of abrasive matter. Each tissue is a “man’s 
handful” and can absorb up to 16 times its own 
weight in liquids. Recommended for wiping safety 
goggles and shields after applying liquid cleaner, 
wiping up light oils and hazardous chemicals, clean 
ing instruments and highly finished surfaces. In the 
handy “serve-up” package, KIMWIPES can be con- 
veniently located at several spots in your plant 
they serve just one at a time. 


For further information, write to Dept. AA-8, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin 


A Product of 


Kimberly- 








NEW! BUHRKE NYLON SAFETY STRAP —urtra rexisie 


Light weight, SAFE. uniform flexibility—even at —28* F.—strap remains soft and plisble; in 2 be { 
No. 1658 with slide buckle, and No. 1498 (above) with tongue buck) Made of NYLON FABRIC 
wide. 6 . ll cross section breaking strength over 3,000 ibe. buckle hole strength over 600 
SAFE to use until] RED PLY appears. Complete controlled fabrication of strap in our plant. Write 


R. H. BUHRKE CO., 1403-11 W. Congress St., Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Dust and Dirt. Raises no dust. 


me )v\ |, | ee 
Coolant Sump Tanks. 


It has always seemed to me that 
more emphasis should be placed 
laboratory and in 
These can 
with other 
Certainly a 


on safety in the 
engineering design. 
easily be integrated 
curricular subjects. 
prospective employer will be more 
interested in obtaining the service 
of a graduate engineer who has 
been taught the practical means by 
which he can protect himself and 
others from harm, than one who 


must be carefully schooled in self- 


TT ke 


PORTAB) 
always peody W 


| 
{ 


protection after he joins an organ- 
ization. 

I think schools and colleges are 
doing a splendid job of turning 
out graduate engineers, and these 
youngsters have been well exposed 
to the teac hing of sound electrical 
theories. But I repeat that our in- 
dustry will be much more pleased 
to receive graduates into their or- 
that 


these job candidates have at least 


ganizations when they find 


a working knowledge of such im- 


Duty 


re VACUUM 


tor wet or 


dry dirt 


removal 


For scores of plant clean-up jobs the Hitp 


vacuum 1s a real work-saver.. 


a time-and- 


money-saver! Numerous atiachments equip 


this unit to do all the 
and many more...like cleaning stock bins, 
machine tools, castings, beams, ceilings, etc. 

There are no adjustments to make...no 
change 


~~ SWEEPS 


filter to 


jobs pictured here 


when switching to wet 


pick-up work. Moisture in the vacuum air- 
stream cannot damage the special Hitp Bi- 


Pass motor. 


Synthetic rubber vacuum hose 


and caster tires resist oil and grease. For 
easy portability the unit is mounted on a 


CLEANS if 
Overhead Pipes, etc. 


vp 25TH xer® 


‘ sturdy steel dolly with ball-bearing casters 
The tank holds 40 gallons of 
liquid. A 2-inch gate 
emptying into a drain or gutter. 


recovered 
valve permits easy 


Write for FREE circular 


HILD 
FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


740 W. Washington Bivd., 
Dept. NS-8, Chicago 6, Ill 


portant things as the National 
Electric Safety Code, Electrical 
Safety Regulations, artificial res- 
piration, and other fundamental 
factors. Here is 
project where both the Edison 
Electric Institute and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engi- 
could 


life-saving one 


neers devote time and 
thought to promote safety subjects 
in college curriculums. 

Engineers can aid the accident 
prevention program by: 

l. Actively insisting on or giving bet 
ter safety 


2. Assisting 


supervision 
management and your 
ifety departments in the deve lopment 
of improved methods for educating 
employees regarding the principles and 
practices of safety 


3. Making sure 


equipment or facilities that it is sound 


when designing 


for practical use 
Alma Maters to 
their 


n theory and safe 
4. Encouraging your 


dd pertinent safety subjects to 


uriculums 
5. Being Careful yourself 


A Real Challenge 
From page 21 


that these forecasts of disaster 
came true in other parts of the 
world and not in America? Our 
people are not any stronger than 
those in other countries, and per- 
haps we are not really any smarter. 
Our natural resources, while of a 
high order in quantity and quality, 
are not larger and better than in 
other parts of the world. 

What is different in America? 

I submit that the difference lies 

not in the physical 
Americans are differ- 


in the spirit 
properties. 

ent because they are not bound by 
They are flexible. They 
are willing to change. We see this 
peculiarly American characteristic 
One is our 


tradition. 


forms. 
eagerness to scrap old equipment 
and old ideas, if new equipment 
and new ideas better than 
the old. We see it in the changing 
definitions of terms that we use. 

If you look up “republican” and 
in an encyclopedia 


in so many 


seem 


“democrat” 
thirty years old, you will find that 
the definition of a republican then 
was one who believed in a strong, 
centralized government, while the 
democrats then were the believers 
in State and local rights. Today 
the position of the two political 
parties on this point is exactly 
reversed, 

The old classic definition of a 
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liberal was one who believed ina 
minimum of governmental inter- 
ference with persons’ lives. A 
liberal today is the reverse of that. 
He believes in a concentration of 

er in the government. His 
name for himself, “Liberal,” does 
10t mean the same it it used to. 
It just means that he believes in 
being liberal with other people’s 


willingness to forget the 
to change has extended 
character of man igement. 
ss management used to be 
hands of the owners of 
ess in the wealthy class. 
ment today is based upon 
not upon ownership or 


ould not have you _ think 
believe that all is perfect in 
can business In the field 
roduction we still have busi- 
nanagers to whom the main- 
tenance of price is more important 
than an increase in production. 
We have labor leaders who by 
their rules restrict produ tion. We 
have politicians who believe in 
aying people for not producing 
thing 

In our economic organization 
we have some bad examples of 
overnmental ownership of pro 

n capacity. in public power 
systems, in public insurance sys- 
ms, ete 
ur political organization we 
people who do not believe in 
1intenance of political and 
mic liberties. 

In business management we 
ave autocrats, who would like to 
operate like the industrial barons 
of a hundred years ago. But in 
business management we have in- 
creasing evidence of the evolution 
of a new system for which no one 
yet has invented a name. It is 
something brand new in the world. 
Perhaps a good name for it is 
industrial statesmanship. 

Have you ever thought of the 
tremendous size and complexity of 
business management today? I 
suppose that if any group of 
nformed people were asked to 
write down the names of the ten 
great American business leaders 
of all time, on each list along 
with J P, Morgan. James J Hill. 
Elbert Gary and Henry Ford—the 

ime of John D. Rockefeller 
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PROTECTS HANDS 


against oil, grime, paint 


HELPS PREVENT TIME LOSS! 


Du Pont PRO-TEK hand 
protective cream acts like an 
invisible work glove. Have 
your workers rub it on 
hands and arms before starting work, 
to guard skin against paint, grime, in- 
soluble cutting oils, etc. Easily washed 
off with water when the job is done— 
takes all the grime with it. Ask your 
supplier for Du Pont PRO- TEK. Or 
write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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HAND PROTECTIVE CREAM 
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would appear. 
measure the old 


or number of employees 


out at about the size of the Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corporation. As to 
Rockefeller 
never had to worry about income 
taxes, labor unions, public rela- 
tions, or competition, or govern- 


complexity, John D. 


ment. 


The job of management today 
is a very large and a very complex 


GRIP IT... 


Sahel 


CHISEL GRIP > 


Hand-held impact tools are frequent 


causes of accidents...lost time... 
Safety and effi 
ciency both skyrocket when workers 
use Safe-Hi Chisel Grips. No fear of 
hitting fingers; strike a full blow every 


medical expense. 


time. Chisel won’t creep in grip. Rub- 
berized fibre band insulates hammer 
shock from handle, adjusts to chisel 
shape, instantly. Fast acting wing-nut 
release adjusts to chisel size up to 1” 
Larger size also available. Durable... 
light... inexpensive. 


See your safety dealer or write 


But whether you 
Standard Oil 
Trust, operated by Rockefeller, by 
volume of sales, or value of assets 
it comes 


position. It is subjected to all 
sorts and kinds of pressures - 

pressures from government, from 
customers, from employees, from 
stockholders, from 
and from the general public. All 
of these add up to a situation in 


competitors, 


which businesses must be operated 
in such a manner that the confi- 
dence of all of these groups must 
be earned. Business management 
of today is required to be indus- 
trial statesmanship of the highest 
order. 


For holding 
Star drills, 
Marking Dies, 
Punches, 
Gouges, 

Test Tubes, 
Chisels, 

Etc. 





SPECIFY 


Me 


for a greater safety 
factor 


ROSE MFG. CO. 


712 Club Bldg., 


e SAFETY BELTS « LADDER SHOES 
© POLE GRIPS © WALL GRIPS ¢ CHISEL GRIPS 


Denver, Colo. 
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In a very round-about way I 
have come to the subject, “Safety 
—a Real Challenge to Manage- 
ment.” 

What I want to do is to consider 
industrial safety in the spirit of 
the concept of management — of 
industrial statesmanship. 

In talking about the differences 
between America and the rest of 
the world 
nomic and political organization, 
I have tried to point out that the 
e based in spirit and 


in production, in eco- 


differences ar 
attitude, 

In a recent issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post there is a report 
of visits made to America, under 
the Marshall Plan, by European 
industrialists trying to find out the 
reasons for our productivity. One 
Norwegian engineer put it this 
way, “The strength of America is 
but in 


not in physical tools. 


not in the turn of a lathe, 
a turn of mind.” 

These Europeans were particu- 
larly impressed by the extensive 
exchange of information between 
competitors in our system; by the 
lack of servility in American busi- 
ness: by the cheerfulness and out- 
spokenness of workers of all 
grades; by the decentralization of 
decision in the plants, by the 
number of executives who have 
come up through the ranks; by 
the frequent use of first names 
between employer and employee 
and, most strange, between the 
head of the company and the head 
of the union. 

The Europeans also noted that 
the American, while he uses less 
energy than they do, 


physical 
concentration. 


works with more 
One visitor pointed to a_ brisk, 
whistling operator. “See,” he said, 
“he works as if he were making 
something for himself.” 

These phases of American pro- 
duction, which have so impressed 
the Europeans, are matters of 
spirit and attitude, not of ma- 
chinery and procedure. They ex- 
plain our relative success and the 
relative failure elsewhere. They 
did not enter into the calculations 
of Malthus and Marx and Engels, 
and the other prophets of disaster. 
who considered only the material- 
istic factors of life and who omit- 
ted that most important factor, the 
spirit of man. 

Here is the secret of our success 
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it is in the spirit and attitude of 
our people. 

And here is where management 
comes into the picture. My com- 
ments on the complexity of the 
management job weren't just to 
your sympathy; they had 
another In this com- 
plexity, the business manager can 
expert in all of the 


earn 
purpose. 


not be an 
technological phases of a business 
and if he tries to be an expert in 
one technique, the others will be 
ne glected. 

But in one aspect of American 
management is the 

That is the de- 
maintenance of 
If the 
head of the company is an auto- 
will be little 


ill through the company 


business, the 
dominating force. 
velopment and 


proper spirit and attitude 


autocrats 
If the 


boss uses his position to feather 


crat, there 


his own financial nest, you may 
be sure that the office boy is swip- 
ing postage stamps. 

It is said of one large American 
company that it has the best public 
and the 
poorest public relations of any 


This is 


relations department 


company in its business 
because the spirit and attitude of 
the top management is not right, 
and the pious prea hings of the 
public relations department are 
constantly being contradicted by 
the antics of the company’s big 
shots 

In the 
government, customers, em- 


presence of pressures 
from 
ployees, stoc kholders, « ompetitors, 
the general public, business man- 
agement can’t get away with any- 
thing. If you say one thing and 
vour actions say otherwise, you 
will be promptly recognized as a 
phony 

If the things I have been saying 
are true, if conspicuous success is 
largely a matter of spirit and atti- 
tude, if management is the agency 
primarily responsible for spirit 
and attitude, if management must 
live as it talks, then we are ready 
to lay down the rules for manage- 
ment’s role in a successful safety 


program: 


1. Management must really believe in 
the importance of industrial safety 
Management must recognize that 
industrial safety program will have 
to satisfy pressures from government, 
ustomers, employees, stockholde rs, and 
general public 


Management must recognize its re 
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sponsibility for the development of spirit 
and attitude at all levels of manage 
ment. 

4. Management must live as it preaches 
by providing funds for adequate safety 
personnel and adequate safety training 
procedures, and adequate safety equip- 
ment. 


These are the principal require- 
ments concerning management's 
participation in a safety program. 
They are pretty much the same as 
management's participation in any 
program. They are the elements 
of industrial statesmanship—belief 


BAKER 


ADJUSTABLE 
STEEL 


in the rightness of the program, 
recognition of a public concern in 
the program, development of a 
right spirit and attitude within the 
company toward the program, 
support of those charged with the 
successful carrying out of the pro- 
gram. 

If management does this part 
of the job, and if the right people 
carry out the program, you will 
find that it works and it pays. 

The subject that I know most 
Petroleum 


about is the General 


SCAFFOLDS 


@ Platform height is adjustable every 3 inches. 
@ Self-locking platform support trusses provide added safety. 
@ Assembled and disassembled faster 

.+.no bolts, nuts or loose parts. 


Baker Scaffolds’ no “X-Brace” construction allows their use where other 
scaffolds cannot be used. With 3-inch height adjustment, a Baker Scaffold 
platform always remains level even when used on uneven floor areas or 
stairways. Complete with metal-bound plywood platform. Baker Scaffolds 
give you the safe, sure, economical answer to all of your off-the-floor work. 
WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN 524 
Distributors in principal cities. Listed under 
Reexamination Service, Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


BAKER-ROOS, INC. 


602 W. McCARTY STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





Corporation. In our company, 
have the 
attitude I have described and we 
do have competent people working 


I am not satisfied with 


we do management 


on safety. 
the record of our company, be- 
cause we still have accidents, but 
I am quite proud of the progress 
we have made 

I believe that you will find 
some of our statistics interesting. 

In 1951 our accident frequency 


rate was 2.55 per million hours 


worked. The overall rate of the 
184 companies in the contest just 
ended was 10.07, four times as 
high as the General Petroleum 
experience. 

Five years ago, the General 
Petroleum accident rate was 10.79, 
more than four times as high as 


good 


shows E 


last year. This 
progress. 

Our rate for 1951 was the low- 
est in our history, but evidence 


that it was not an accident itself 








Stop Athlete’s Foot! 


SKIN TOUGHENING! 


Used by Over 70% of the 
Largest Industries in the United States 
No splash ¢ No mess ¢ No waste e Odorless 

Easy to maintain ¢ Nothing to get out of order 
Men like Onox ¢ It relieves tired, aching feet 
Modern research has upset the old theories about Athlete's 
Foot control. Skin specialists now say that the best chance 
of preventing Athlete's Foot is to improve the condition of 


the skin. That's what Onox 


toughen the skin and make it resistant to fungus growth, 
No fungus growth—no Athlete's Foot. 


60 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


We will ship prepaid your trial 
order for any amount of Onox 
and footmats. You pay nothing 
unless fully satisfied after 60 
days’ use. 





does. Onox 


ONOX 
SPONGE RUBBER 
FOOTMAT 


mineral salts 





ONOX, INC. 


DEPT. D!,I21 SECOND STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 


WAREHOUSES: BROOKLYN, CLEVELAND, 


NEW ORLEANS, LOS ANGELES 


exists in the rates for the past 
years: 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


195] 


Our company self-insures work- 
risks. Last 
our company - wide 


men’s compensation 


year, costs 
were 19.1 cents per $100 payroll. 
This actual cost figure for all of 
our somewhat hazardous opera- 
tions is lower than the insurance 
manual rates for messengers or 
sales people. 

Our Production Department 
cost was 36.4 cents per $100 pay- 
roll, compared with manual rates 
of $5.79 for oil well drilling and 
$1.75 for oil producing. 

Our Refining Department cost 
was 19.5 cents per $100 payroll, 
compared with the manual rate 
of $1.65 for oil refining. 

Only one of our operating 
departments had a rate higher 
than our accounting department. 

Our experience has demon- 
strated, | believe conclusively, that 
ace idents can be reduced by ade- 
quate management and operating 
polic ies and proce edures, and that 
a safety program is an extremely 
profitable operation. 

The development and main- 
safety 
a worthwhile adventure. It is 
humanitarian. It is in the public 


interest. It is in the true tradition 


tenance of a program is 


of industrial statesmanship. It is 
profitable. I recommend it. 


Safety Library 


From page 42 


ment. Published by Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, 246 Wood- 
ward Building, 15th and H Streets, 
\. W., Washington 5, D. C. 1952. 
39 p. 75¢. (Manual P-7). 
Chemicals 

Sodium and Potassium Dichro- 
and Chlorates, Published 
by Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation, 246 Woodward Build- 
ing, 15th and H Streets, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 1952. 12 p. 
Price 25c. (Chemical Safety Data 
Sheet SD-46). 

Sodium-Sodium Metal, Metallic 
Published by Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Association, 246 
Woodward Building, 15th and H 
Streets, N. W., Washington 5, 


mates 


Sodium. 
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D. C. 195. 13 p. Price 25c. (Chem- 
ical Safety Data Sheet SD-47). 


Civil Defense 

Radiological Decontamination 
n Civil Defense. Published by 
Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. 1952. 31 p. For sale by the 
Documents, 


1 5« lM. 


Superintendent of 
Washington 25, D. C. 
11-6 


Standards 

{merican Safety Standards. 
Published by American Standards 
Association, 70 East Forty-Fifth 
Street, New York 17, N. ¥ 1952. 


<< Pp lree. 


X-Ray 

\Y-Ray Protection Design. B 
Harold O. Wyckoff and Lauriston 
S. Taylor. Published by National 
Bureau of Standards. 1952. 36 p. 
lor sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 15c. (NBS Handbook 50). 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
Food Industry 
{n Outbreak of Conjunctivitis 
Due to Newcastle Disease Virus 
VDi Occurring in Poultry 
Workers. By C. B. Nelson and 
others. American Journal of Pub- 
lic Health. 72 


June 1952, p. 6/2. 

Health 

Cardiovascular Disease in Cot- 
ton Workers. By R. S. F. Schilling 
and others. British Journal of In- 
dustrial Medicine. May 1952, 
p 146 

How Industrial Hygiene Can 
Lower Industry's Costs. By Andrew 
Fletcher. Engineering and Mining 
Journal. June 1952, p. 46. 

Studies on Cotton Dust in Rela- 
tion to Byssinosis. By G. Furness 
ind H. B. Maitland. British Jour- 
nal of Industrial Medicine. May 
5 138. 

Value of Influenza Virus 

nation in Industry. By C. F. 

ger. American Journal of Pub- 


lic Health 


June 1952, p. 723. 


Hospitals 
The Calculated Risk in Hospital 
Operation. By Kent Francis. Hos- 


pit ils. June 1952, p. 64 


Iron and Steel Industry 
{ecident Prevention Engineer- 

British 

Safety. 


ing in a Heavy Industry 
Journal of 


Spring 1952, p. 115. 


Industrial 


Noise 
Industrial Noise: It’s E ffect and 
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Control. By Charles I. Barron and 
Fenn E. Poole. American Journal 
of Public Health. June 1952, p. 
705. 


Textile Industry 

What We're Doing About 
Weave-Room Safety. By W. C. 
Westbrook. Textile World. 
1952, p. 132. 


June 


Training 


Safety Training for Power Press 
Toolsetters. British Journal of In- 
dustrial Safety. Spring 1952, p. 
106. 


Waste Disposal 
Waste Disposal 

Gerald L. Farrar. 

Journal. June 9, 1952, p. 48. 


Design. By 
Oil and Gas 


Welding 


By Bronzwelding as a Safety Meas- 
British 
Safety. 


Lick Lecture Limitations 
Conference Training. By B. B. ure. By T. J. 
Journal of Industrial 


Palmer. 
Lucas, Jr. Coal Age. June 1952, 


p. 102. Spring 1952, p. 112. 


SHOW THIS MOVI 


You can do a fine educational job in behalf of 
safety by showing “SAFE EXIT,” a 20-min- 
ute, 16 mm, black and white sound movie, prepared for you— 
absolutely free—by the makers of Von Duprin Fire and Panic 
Exit Devices. 
“SAFE EXIT” is a true public service film—not a product 
story at all—dramatically filmed and edited for the layman to 
understand—and benefit by. Use this film as the basis for a 
lively safety program in your plant. 
You pay nothing—not even postage—to show “SAFE EXIT” 
in your community. Simply fill out and mail the handy book- 
ing request below. 
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VONNEGUT HARDWARE Co. 
Von DupRIN DIVISION 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana Date 
YES, we wish to show the 16 min, sound, B & W movie, “SAFE EXIT.” 


Date Desired or 
Type of Audience 
Expected Attendance 


We understand film is absolutely rent-free, postage paid. 
We agree to return film the day following our showing. 
Organization 

Authorized by 

Address 

City State 
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E. L. Wheeler Heads 
Equipment Association 

Epison L. WHEELER, Wheeler 
Protective Apparel Company, Chi- 
cago, was elected president of the 
Industrial Safety Equipment Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting on 
June 25, 26 and 27 at the Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 


E. # i heeler 


Elected also at the meeting were 
Herbine, Willson Products 
Company, vice-president; J. B. 
Mine Safety Appliances 
Company, and F. R. Davis, Jr., 
Equipment 


a 
Davies, 


Davis Emergency 
Company, trustees. 

J. A. Brewer, Industrial Gloves 
Company, and G. M. Glidden, 
Acme Protection Equipment Com- 
pany, carry over as members of 
the Board, while Charles H. Galla- 
way, American Optical Company, 
ISEA president for the past two 
a member of 
the Board for another year. In 
addition, Mr. Gallaway has been 
elected to the Board of Directors 
of the National Safety Council. 
is divided 


years, continues as 


The association into 


product representing all 
types of industrial safety equip- 
ment. Specific problems of indus- 
try may be directed to the ISEA, 
120 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17. 


groups 


Davw B. been 
named The 
Chemstrand Corporation’s Acrilan 
Plant in Decatur, Ala. Mr. Rene- 
gar, who joined the Chemstrand 
organization in May of this year, 


RENEGAR has 


safety engineer of 


previously was safety engineer for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Sheffield, Ala., Hocking Industries, 
Clark Island, Me., and the George 
H. Flinn Corp., New York City. 

A native of Sheffield, Ala., he 
attended Manhattan College in 
New York City. During World 
War II, he served with the U. S. 
Army, 
three years. He is 
the 
Engineers. 


Corps of Engineers for 


a member of 
of Safety 


American Society 


J. Louts Irwin has been 


pointed supervisor of the safety 


ap- 


and personnel service department 
of Lukens Steel Company, Coates- 
ville, Pa. 
George K. Irwin, who retired July 
5. 
Lou 
with the company’s welfare, safety 
and 


He succeeds his father, 


Irwin has been associated 


activities 
1949 


suggestion system 


1913 
been assistant supervisor of the 


since and since has 


department. 


First Dow Award Won 
By Kenneth Beadle 

KENNETH N. BEADLE, 
of safety for Pacific Intermountain 


director 


Express Company, Oakland, Calif., 
has been named winner of the first 
Marcus A. Dow Memorial Award. 

The Dow Award, highest in the 
nation for professional ac hieve- 
ment in the field of motor trans- 
portation safety engineering, was 
1951 by the Na- 


Council through a 


established in 
Safety 
the 
Announcement of Beadle’s 
tion was made by Walter A. Stew- 
art, president of the American 
Optical 
the judges. 
Mr. Beadle 


safety work with 


tional 


grant by Greyhound 


Corp. 


selec : 


Company, chairman of 

fleet 
Inter- 
mountain Express in 1946. Within 


began his 


Pacific 


the first two years of this employ- 
Pacific 
press achieved the highest honor 
for safe operation awarded by the 


ment, Intermountain Ex- 


American Trucking Associations 
and during the past four years has 
maintained this coveted position. 
This record brought to P.I.E. the 
Trailmobile Safety Trophy for 
1948, 1950, and 1951 and resulted 
in P.I.E. being declared perma- 
nent winner of the trophy. 

During 1950 1951, Mr. 
Beadle served as chairman of the 


and 


American Trucking Association’s 
Safety Supery isors. 
Under his direction the Council 


Council of 


organized the “Anti Tailgate Cam- 
paign,” one of the most success- 
ful accident prevention campaigns 
promoted by the trucking indus- 
try. In 1951 the board of direc- 
tors of the American Trucking 
(Associations presented Beadle with 
the A.T.A. “Citation for Meritori- 
ous Service” for “his unselfish 
devotion of time and energy to the 
national interest of the trucking 
industry.” 

Mr. Beadle is a member of the 
executive committee and western 
regional chairman of the National 
Safety 
hicle Section and has contributed 
extensively to the development of 
the Council’s industry-wide pro- 


( ‘ouncil’s Commercial Ve- 


gram for commerical vehicle oper- 
ators. He also has contributed to 
annual programs of the National 
Safety Congress, programs of the 
Trucking Association 
and to local and regional activi- 


American 


ties of both organizations. 

The Dow Award was established 
through grant by the Greyhound 
Corp. in memory of Marcus A. 
Dow, first general safety director 
of Greyhound and a pioneer of 
motor transportation accident pre- 
The the 
“to recognize, reward, 


vention. purpose of 
award is 
and foster high standards of pro- 
fessional achievement in the field 
of motor 


transportation safety 


engineering.” 


Newer Insecticides Have 
Good Safety Record 

There is no need to fear illness 
from limited exposure to modern 
insect poisons, declared Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Durham, biochemist, 
United States Public Health Serv- 
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ice Communicable Disease Center, 
Savannah, Ga., in an address be- 
fore the recent Industrial Health 
Conference in Cincinnati. 

Dr. Durham said the newer in- 
secticides have not proved any 
more toxic than nicotine under 
practical conditions and have a 
good safety record when compared 
with the older poisons still in use. 
However, he warned, the fact that 
modern insecticides contribute to 
only a small portion of accidental 
deaths, should not cause us to 
have a complacent attitude. 

Dr. Durham applauded the great 
contribution made by the newer 
insecticides to public health and 
agriculture. “This assures the con- 
tinued production of large quan- 
tities of these compounds,” he de- 
clared. 

Although this implies a certain 
exposure to inherently toxic ma- 
terials, Dr. Durham pointed out 
that with the exception of rare 
cases of dermatitis and other even 
rarer forms of sensitization, there 
is evidence that human poisoning 
by modern pesticides, or insect 
poisons, always involves extensive 
exposure. 

There is no scientific evidence 
at present,” he said, “to support 
the idea of a very few clinicians 
that a wide variety of illnesses re- 
sembling common respiratory and 
gastrointestinal disturbances or 
even psy¢ honeurosis are ¢ aused 
by insignificant exposure to in- 
sect poisons. However, chemical 
tests for the chlorinated hydrocar- 
bon compounds, particularly when 
made on stomach contents, can 
give useful information for diag- 
nosis. Also, the part played by 
long-term exposure in the total 
health question is as yet a moot 
question and is the justification 
for most of the present interest 
and research in this field. 

‘Considering that insects cause 
an annual loss of four billion dol- 
lars in the United States alone,” 
Dr. Durham continued, “and that 
54 dollars are saved for every 
dollar spent on insecticides, pesti- 
cides are here to stay and we 
would do well to learn to live with 
them safely. The benefits which 
they have brought to public health 
and to agriculture have fostered 
the development of many new in- 
dustries. 
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“The hazards presented by the (Cross Country 
new insect poisons are not alarm- ’ 
ing but deserve our best efforts From page 39 
toward reduction. They may be covering the man with dust. 
achieved through education, label- Fred tried to combat this by 
ing and establishment of toler- placing a bag to catch the dust at 
one end of the tube. But the men 
found that a strong blast of air 
would blow the bag-——full of dust 

right off the tube, making the 
game all the more fun. Finally 
have done much to advance the the compressed air was replaced 


ances. Already, the labeling re- 
quirements exemplified by the 
Federal Act of 1947 and by a 


variety of similar state legislation 


safe use of pesticides.” with vacuum cleaners. It’s the old 


“SANKEY" COMBINATION SHIN-FOOT GUARD 


This guard provides protection for TOE, FOOT, INSTEP, and SHIN. It is constructed of alumi- 
num alloy, weighs oz. each, has an overall height of 15 in. from the floor. These guards 
are being used by odz operators, cattle herders and shacklers, teol op: *s ond 
handlers of piled scrap, steel, pigs, billets, etc. 


Right — IMPROVED 

FOOT GUARD | | 
For additional information about 
“SANKEY” Foot, Toe and Leg 
Protective Guards please write 
the ELLWOOD SAFETY AP 
PLIANCE CO., 219 Sixth St., Ell- 
wood City, Pa. 


ELLWOOD SAFETY 
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SAFE : 
FLOORS 


...even when 
wetted ! 





° SUPER-SAFE 
* MAR-RESISTANT 


CETOX 


Hydraoxated Carnauba Dressing 
for all floor surfaces 


CrETOX contains chemically 
hydraoxated Carnauba No 
abrasives or silicas added. The 
slip is out. Its dazzling self- 
lustre, tough to mar qualities, 
and safety under foot are amaz- 
ing . . . even under tracked in 
or spilled water. 


Make the all-weather Cetox 
test. Put Cerox on your floor. 
See how it withstands heavy, 
abrasive foot traffic through- 
out rain and shine. Get Super 
Safe CreTrox for your floors. 


Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. as anti-slip floor treatment 
moterial 


Approved by York Research Corp. for 
the American Hotel Assoc. 


CETOX 
Products Co. 


HOWARD & WEST STREETS 
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story—education of workers in 
safe practices is the toughest job 
a safety man has. 


I also visited Bill Block, safety 
director for the Meredith Publish- 
ing Company and News Letter 
editor for the Printing and Pub- 
lishing Section of the Council. 
Even before 1 saw Bill’s safety 
record | knew he was doing a 
good job: as we toured the plant 
he got waves and friendly nods 
from everyone—supervisors and 
workers alike. And I know that 
having the friendship and respect 
of the men is half the safety battle 


' 
won. 


Meredith is a honey of a print- 
ing plant—large, airy, light, 
roomy. Safety is part of produc- 
tion there—it has to be to keep 
those huge five-color, million dol- 
lar presses humming to meet dead- 
lines. Down time on one of those 
presses-——or the loss of one skilled 
craftsman due to an accident—can 
mean a production schedule shot 
to blazes. One of the examples of 
safety and production integrated, 
I thought, was to see a paper roll 
weighing several tons moved into 
position and started rolling with- 
out slowing up the press one bit, 
and without a mishap. This highly 
complex operation was to me a 


rhapsody of teamwork. 


Meredith is one of the pioneers 
in printing safety. Along with 
about 60 other printing and bind- 
ing establishments that make up 
the Printing and Publishing Sec- 
tion, Meredith is showing the rest 
of the industry-—there are some 
10,000 printing and binding estab- 
lishments in the country—that 
safety pays off and that printers, 
skilled, individualistic craftsmen, 
can be educated to work safely 


[his trip to lowa was a refresher 
course for me. A guy kind of gets 
stale if he confines himself to the 
Chicago area and the East, where 
the safety movement was born and 
where it’s now a grown man, a 
little set in its ways. But out Iowa 
way, safety is still a growing boy. 
And you know growing boys: they 
do everything a little different, 
give all the old tricks new twists, 
they’re active, imaginative. That’s 
just what accident prevention in 


lowa is like! 


Conserving Hearing 
From page 38 
are now being made in conjunc- 
tion with a vision check which 
will be given periodically to all 
shop employees. Audiometric ex- 
aminations have, for some time, 
been a regular part of the physical 
examination given to all new em- 


ployees. 


Che complete program contains 


the following elements: 


1. Audiometric examinations of new 
employees to provide a basis for de 
termining at an early stage, through re 
heck examinations, the sound sensitivi 


s ol peo] le 


ring examination for 


Developn of job placement 


procedures individuals where un 
usual sound sensitivity is discovered 


through rechecks 


ipletion of sound surveys at all 
ny locations, including sound 
band analysis and tape recordings 


where necessary 


5. Establishment of noise abatement 
gineering committees at the various 


works to study noise and develop meas 


ures to reduce its intensity 


6. Continuation of a study of pro 
tective equipment for people working 
in areas where sound abatement is not 
practical, and supplying approved pro 


pment in the form of ear 


tective equi 


Supplying all available informa 
tion to research agencies in order to 
speed the deve lopment of ways of meas 
uring sound, sound sensitivity, and sound 


damage, and the establishment of sound 


level standards 


An important step in putting 
the program into effect was ad- 
vising company personnel con- 
cerning the significance of the 
undertaking. The company house 
organ presented a general view of 
the subject to all employees and 
supervision was given, as part of 
its regular foreman safety train- 
ing, a detailed account of the 
problems involved. In addition, 
the pregram in all its aspects was 
presented to the union for con- 
sideration. 


Although it is too early to pre- 
dict the end result of the present 
studies being made to control in- 
dustrial hearing loss, progress is 


being made. 


Going into debt comes from 
spending as much as you tell your 
friends you make. 
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Queer Duck 
From page 31 


deadly picture. I’m no _psychia- 
trist, and I’m not going to put any 
labels on this case. But I'll tell 
you one thing—TI would never in- 
terview that man alone in an 
ofhee 

I laughed at Mac, saying, “If 
[ ever saw a scared, worried, rab- 
bitty kind of guy, it’s this one. 
He’s no menace.” 

Mac shook his head. “You can’t 
tell. He thinks there’s a conspiracy 
against him. Anybody who doesn’t 
idmit there is, must be a part of 

conspiracy. They must be help- 

in the plot to weaken him, 
naybe destroy him. So they are 
enemies against whom he must de- 
fend himself. We need expert help 
on this 

I asked where we would get it. 
ind Mac said there wasn’t a psv- 
chiatrist in Galeston, and that he’d 
try to get one to come up from 
Chicago. Until we had the report 
from him. which would be a mat- 
ter of weeks, we had no basis for 
firing the man or transferring him 

ind transferring would do no 

1. anyway. 
I didn’t buy all of Mac’s reason- 
Here was a good workman 
good attendance record. 
If he was. in his mind. building up 
a case for compensation. we had 
taken the steps necessary to pro- 
tect ourselves. Anyway, it seemed 
to me that the guy was just a little 
nervous and upset, and that a 
sympathetic, friendly approach 
would be likely to ease his fears. 

So. for half an hour a day. I’ve 
been talking with him. trving to 
build his confidence in me Ap- 
parently I'd been successful. He 
would come in, light a cigarette, 
talk calmly enough. There were 
no more accusations against me, 
ind he seemed to have decided 
that I was trying to get to the 
root of his difficulty with Bill 
Smith and Williams. He outlined 
in detail their villainous behavior. 
ind this morning [ decided the 
time had come to counter attack. 
[ put it to him that [ thought he 
was imagining slights where they 
weren't intended. that he was too 
suspicious. 

He just smiled his wise. sly 
smile But when I came to the 
point where I told him I thought 
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YOU CAN TELL AT A GLANCE 
WITH 


QUIK-LABEL PIPE MARKERS 


Identify every pipe in your plant quickly 

and inexpensively with Brady Pipe Markers. 

They give you a uniform system of identifi- 

cation based on ASA Standard Al3. Anyone 

can apply and everyone can identify the 

pipe contents and direction of flow. Cut 
maintenance time. Make your plant a safer 

place to work. Over 235 different markers 

in stock. Specials made to order. 

QUIK-LABELS come on handy dis- 

penser cards, They are printed in large Free 
black letters on approved ASA _ back- SAMPLES 
ground colors. Applied in a jiffy—they ave 
stick without moistening. Use indoors 
or outdoors. Cost only a few cents per 
marker. 
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natural tan color, frame 
Satin-finish stained a 
slightly darker shade to 
harmonize . . . Size over 
all, 27” x 39”... A prac- 
tical answer for office and plant use, institutions, 
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many other locations. Special Sizes to order. 
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Yes, this popular wide vision, one 
piece, clear Lucite plastic, No. 39 
Eye Shield, 9242 % optical clarity by 
laboratory test, is now available in 
four sizes: 39-A, 434” lens; 39-B, 5” 
lens; 39-C, 5%” lens; 39-D, 6” lens. 
The 5%” lens should accommodate 
even the large shell rim prescription 
glasses but the six-inch lens is of- 
fered because of its extra roominess. 
We suggest ordering in standard 
dozen lots 2A, 4B, 4C and 2D 

This is an extremely comfortable eye 
shield which achieved instant popu- 
larity when first offered in the 


smaller sizes 


You Requested the 
Larger Size 


Shop owners and safety engineers 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
Canada to the Gulf, have urged us to 
furnish this eye shield in the larger 
sizes for use with prescription glasses. 


Order from Your 
Dealer 


If you are a shop owner or safety 
engineer and if you are not already 
furnishing this eye shield to your 
workers, we urge you to order a 
few pair from your dealer for test 
purposes 

Remember this is an exclusive Sell- 
strom “Jumbo” Eye Shield. Be sure 
to specify “Sellstrom” when order- 
ing from your dealer. If he cannot 


supply you, write us direct 


sellstrom 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Let Sellstrom Safeguard Your Eyes and Face 


622 North Aberdeen St., Chicago 22, Ill 








that if he would trust them, he’d 
find them liking him better, his 
hands clenched hard on the arm 
of the chair, his face was taut, his 
eyes wide and bright. 

“You are one of them,” he 
shouted. “You want to deliver me 
into the hands of my enemies, dis- 
arm me for the slaughter. But 
you can’t get away with it, you, 
you Judas.” 

Then he grabbed the paper 
weight from my desk and threw it 
at me. I ducked it. But I couldn't 
duck him as he charged, and he, 
I, and my chair went in a heap 
on the floor. Harry Dexter got 
him off me before he made much 
progress toward choking me to 
death, and the plant guards came 
in a couple of minutes. They got 
a straightjacket on the man and 
drove him to the jail to await a 
sanity hearing. 

And tonight at home, my wife 
gave me a bawling out that repre- 
sents something of a high point in 
our married life. 

“Look.” she said. “I’m just 
vour wife, and I don’t want to 
know all your business. But I’m 
also a nurse, remember? I've 
worked in psvye hiatric wards. 
Why. in the name of plain com- 
monsense, when you catch a clear 
case of insanity do you have to 
nlay the amateur psychiatrist and 
practically get yourself slaugh- 
tered? And why. when Mac told 
you it Was paranoia. couldn't vou 
come to me and see whether I 
knew anvthing about it?” 

I growled, “Mac never said any- 
thing about paranoia. He just 
said the man was feeling perse- 
cuted, and thought T was in on it, 
and might be dangerous.” 

At that. the love of my life 
looked at me with that sorrowing 
expression that I remember in my 
boss’s face the dav he told me we 
had a condition in which a cer- 
tain gas exceeded the hygienic 
limit. and I said. “Does that mean 
it’s all right for the men to work 
there?” 


Accident Death Rates 
From page af 
per cent above the 1950 rate, but 
19 per cent less than the average 
rate for the five years 1903 to 
1907. 
The largest accidental death 


total, and the highest rate, was re- 
corded for persons 65 years old 
and older. Deaths numbered about 
25,300, and the rate was 199. This 
was | per cent above the rate for 
1950; but 12 per cent below the 
1903-07 average rate, after allow- 
ing for classification changes. 

In the age group 25 to 44 years 
the 1951 rate was 49, a 7 per cent 
increase from 1950, but a 44 per 
cent drop from 1903-07. For 
children under 5 years there were 
19 deaths per 100,000 population, 
an improvement of 1 per cent 
from 1950 and 49 per cent from 
1903-07. Persons 15 to 24 years 
old had a 1951 rate of 58—1 per 
cent above 1950 but 16 per cent 
under the 1903-07 average. Among 
people 45 to 64 years old the rate 
was 64, a 4 per cent increase from 
1950, but 40 per cent less than the 
1903-07 rate. 

Regional Death Rates. Of the 44 
states reporting accidental deaths 
in 1951, 12 had death rates below 
60, 18 had rates of 60 to 70, and 
14 had rates higher than 70. In 
general, the lowest rates were re- 
corded in the Middle Atlantic 
states, with a regional rate of 49, 
and the New England states, 50. 
The average rate for the Mountain 
states was 92. In the rest of the 
nation rates varied only from 60 
to 70. 

Type of Accident. Motor-vehicle 
deaths ranked first among acci- 
dent types in 1951, with a total of 
37,300 deaths, an increase of 7 
per cent from 1950. Falls ranked 
second with 20,600 deaths, or 2 
per cent more than occurred in 
1950. These two types of accidents 
alone accounted for over three- 
fifths of the accidental death total. 
No other accident type even ap- 
proached them in_ importance. 
Fatal burns, the next most im- 
portant type, numbered 6,500, 
only one-third the death total for 
falls. 

The population death rates in 
1951 were greater than those in 
1950 for motor-vehicle accidents 
and drownings, the increases 
amounting to 5 per cent. For 
falls, burns, firearms accidents 
and poisons the rate was the same 
for both years. Decreases in rail- 
road accident and poison gas 
death rates amounted to 4 per cent 
and 8 per cent respectively. 

Table I] gives the accidental 
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death total, the death rate and the 
change in rate for the principal 
types of accidents. 


Occupational Accidents 


Deaths in occupational acci- 
dents totaled about 16,000 in 1951, 
an increase of 500 over the 1950 
figure. Disabling injuries num- 
bered about 2,100,000, or 150,000 
more than in 1950. 

[hese deaths and injuries cost 
the nation a total of approximately 
$2,050,000,000 during the year. 
Of this amount $900,000,000 rep- 
resents the value of services lost 
to the nation as a result of dis- 
ability, even though the worker 
himself was compensated for a 
part of the loss. Medical care for 
injured workers cost $200,000,000 
and overhead costs of insurance 
totaled $250,000,000. The re- 
maining $1,300,000,000 represents 
the estimated money value of 
damaged equipment and materials, 
production slow-downs and time 
lost by other workers not involved 
in the accidents. 

The cost of occupational accl- 
dents to industry alone averaged 
$40 per worker, but this average 
cost includes lower costs in many 
organizations where effective 
safety programs are being used. 
Where little has been done about 
accident prevention, the average 
ost of accidents is usually much 
higher. 

Absence from the job by in- 
jured workers was responsible for 
a total loss of working time of 
about 50,000,000 man-days. This 
figure does not include time lost 
on the day of the injury or time 
required for further medical treat- 
ment after return to work. Addi- 
tional losses, due to reduced 
productivity of others in the neigh- 
borhood of the accident, and de- 
lays while demaged equipment was 
being repaired brought the total 
working time lost during 1950 to 
about 280,000,000 man-days 
equivalent to the working time of 
approximately 1,000,000 men for 
a full year. 

Death Rates. About 27 out of 
every 100,000 workers in the na- 
tion were killed in occupational 
accidents during the year. This 
average for all industry results 
from death rates for individual 
industries ranging from a low of 
13 per 100,000 workers in the 
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GOLD MEDAL tavvers 


Cost Less Per Year... 


Because They Last Years Longer 


For safety’s sake it 

pays to buy the best. 

Your men can do 

more and better work 

on safer equipment— 

Gold Medal Ladders 

— backed by more 

than seventy years of 

experience. They’re 

built to give lasting 

satisfaction and serv- 

ice for years longer. COLD MEDAL SH00LE LABOER 
GOLD MEDAL SAFETY PLATFORM LADDER The lightest and strongest single 
Brood platform pone working ow Cataled ladder. Rung braces and tie rods 
with both hands free. Rung back is write for® * ond Sizes: 8’ to 24° 
ladder for helper or stage for n of jodde a GOLD MEDAL SAFETY EXTENSION LADDER 
scaffolding. Made in ten sizes—3’ \- ding accessor Only the finest straight-grained stock 
to 18° (platform height). Too! rack scaftoldt is used. Rung braces, automatic 


- safety locks, rope and pulley 
— Sizes: 16’ to 60° 





Pp Greeter Setety...dficiency...dconomy Setters cen Gaile 
for ANY PURPOSE . 
ANY PLACE...ANY TIME 


38-21 12th Street, Dept. NSN . Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
YOUR CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY FOR NEAREST OFFICE 


DUPOR No. 46 


U.S.B. of M. Approved 
Respirator for Type A 
and Lead Dusts 


Sample sent $52e up 


More than 46 sq. in. filtration area. Soft rubber face mask. 
U.S.B. of M. Approval BM-2124 for LEAD DUSTS and ALL other 
toxic or poisonous dusts as well as Type A (Pneumoconiosis or 
Silicosis producing dusts). Controlled breathing . . . patented 
check valves and bulb type exhalation valve 
guard against re-breathing stale air. 


H. S. COVER, South Bend, Ind. 





This seTiiwey walkway— covered with 
slippery drilling mud —is safe to walk on 


AOSmith 


Safety Grating 
Pays Its Way 


in money saved... by reducing acci- 
dents 
in man-hours saved .. 
dents 
in maintenance saved locked -for- 
life construction cuts maintenance 


by fewer acci- 


costs 
in value ...100% serrated surface at 
no extra cost, no premium price! 
MAKE SURE of SAFETY 
A. O. Smith 100% Serrated Safety 
Grating, completely engineered and 
fabricated to your in- 
dividual requirements, 


is available from local 
stocks listed below 78. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
International Division 
P. O. Box 2023, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Local Stocks Available at: 
Atlanta: Golian Steel & Iron Co 
Chicago: Central Steel & Wire Co, 
Dallas: Vinson Supply Co 
Denver: Eaton Metal Products Co. 
Detroit: Central Steel & Wire Co. 
Houston: Ferrous Products Co 
Konsos City: A. M. Castle & Co 
Los Angeles meine! Co., Ltd 
Milwaukee: A. O ith Corp 
Minneapolis: Kellor ual Inc 
ble I pment Co, 


Portland, Ore.: Steel Warehouse 

San Francisco: A. M. Castle & Co 

Seattle: A. M. Castle & Co 

Shreveport: Superior Iron Works & Supply Co, 
Toledo: Baron Steel Co 

Tulse: Braden Steel Co, 


trade industry to a high of 129 
deaths per 100,000 workers in 
mining, quarrying, and oil and 
gas wells, 


Off-Job Accidents 


As usual, many more workers 
were killed off the job than on 
the job during 1951. Out of a 
total of 49,000 worker deaths 
during the year, about 33,000 o1 
67 per cent were the result of non- 
occupational accidents in the 
homes, on the streets and high- 
ways, or in other public places 
rhe following table compares the 
death and injury totals for on- 
job and off-job accidents to work- 
ers and the classification of the 
off-job injuries. 

Place of Accident Deaths Injuries 
At work .16,000 2,100,000 
Away from work 000 9 

Motor-vehicle 19.800 700,000 

Public nor 

motor hic 7,5 950,000 


Home >. 700 850.000 


500,000 


rhe ratio of off-job injuries to 
total injuries is even higher in 
organizations with good on-job 
safety programs. Several indus 
trial establishments with good 
safety records have reported that 
off-job accidents are responsible 
for 85 to 90 per cent of the dis- 
abilities due to accidental in 


juries, 


Motor-Vehicle Accidents 


Motor-vehicle accidents in 195] 
were responsible for 37,300 deaths 
in the United States. These acci 
dents also caused 1,300,000 non- 
fatal injuries, of which 110,000 
left the victim with some perma- 
nent impairment, 

Motor-vehicle travel in 1951 
was even greater than in 1950, 
approximately matching the in- 
crease in deaths. The death rate 
per 100,000,000 vehicle miles was 
7.6, the same as in 1950, and | 
per cent above 1949—the lowest 
rate on record. In 1941 the rate 
was 12.0, so in ten years it 
dropped one-third. 

Motor-vehicle accidents are es- 
timated to have cost $3,400,000 
000 in 1951, of which $1,400,000.- 
000 was property damage. 

In cities, towns and _ villages 
10,700 persons were killed in 
motor-vehicle accidents, an in 
crease of 5 per cent from 1950. 
In rural areas the death total was 


26,000, an increase of 7 per cent 
from 1950. 

ntil the end of the war, the 
mileage death rate was approxi- 
mately 11.5 per 100,000,000 miles 
of travel. Had the same mileage 
death rate developed in 1951, the 
death total would have been ap- 
proximately 56,500, or 19,000 
more than the actual number. 


Home Accidents 


Accidents on home premises in 
the United States were responsible 
for 28,000 deaths in 1951, or 
about the same number as _ oc- 
curred in 1950, Nonfatal injuries 
totaled 4,200,000, This means that 
nearly 3 per cent ol the entire 
population of the country suffered 
disabling injuries in home acci- 
dents: and 110,000 of these were 
left with some permanent impair- 
ment. These accidents caused an 
economic loss of approximately 
$600,000,000, 

here was an increase of about 
100 in deaths from home falls 
from 1950 to 1951, and of 200 in 
fatal fire burns. These were offset 


POISON OAK, 


POISON IVY 
or 
POISON 


No First Aid Kit 


is Complete 
Without - 


| | MEDICATED 
Ads OINTMENT 


NOW USED BY 
Ss stry Service, GSA stock item 
5 0-798 s. Ca ifornia State Division of Forestry 
So. Calif. Edison Co., Pacific Telephone & Tele 
graph Co., Calif.-Oregon Power & Light Co 
Rhode Isiand Division Forests & Parks, Assoc 
Telephone Co., Santa Monica, and many others 
For your convenience & to fit your first aid kits 
3 ounce—!'/, ounce & 5% ounce tubes 
NOW SOLD THROUGH 
D. BULLARD COMPANY 
B. F. McDONALD COMPANY 
MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO 
of Los Angeles 
REFERENCE AND LITERATURE ON REQUEST 
Manufactured By 
B-Y’S of California, 3010 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 
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by small decreases in deaths from 
poisons, poisonous gas, firearms, 
and miscellaneous unclassified 
home accidents. 

The le iding cause of deaths con- 
tinues to be falls. Of these falls, 
well over four-fifths were of per- 


sons 65 years or more of age. 


However, accidental injuries from 


falls in the home are not exclu- 
sively a problem of old age. Older 
persons do not recover from their 
injuries as readily as younger per- 
sons, but various home accident 
surveys have demonstrated that 
falls are a leading cause of in- 


n the home among all age 


Public Non-Motor-Vehicle 


A ppre ximately 15,000 persons 

re killed in public non-motor- 

le accidents during 1951. Of 
these 1.400 were killed in acci- 
dents involving street cars, rail- 
road trains, boats, airplanes, bi- 
cycles and other non-motor road 
transport vehicles, but not involv- 
otor vehicles. The largest 
cause of public nontrans- 

rt deaths was drowning. with a 
otal of 4.200 deaths not including 
se associated with transport ac- 
dents or those in which the per- 
on was drowned in the course of 
1is occupation. Deaths from falls 
inked second with 2.700. deaths 
firearms accidents third with 

50. and fire burns and injuries 
iated with conflagrations 


fourth with 100 deaths 


Railroad 


During 1951 a total of 3,570 
deaths occurred in railroad acci- 
dents. This total includes deaths 
oft passengers, employees other 
nontrespassers and_ trespassers. 
[his is a decrease of 2 per cent 
from the 1950 total. 

Deaths of passengers on trains 
decreased from 184 in 1950 to 
150 in 1951. The passenger death 
rate in terms of passenger miles 
traveled was 0.43 per 100,000,000 
passenger miles. lrespasser deaths 
number 1,130, a 7 per cent de- 
crease from the previous year 

Deaths of employees on duty 
totaled 446, a 12 per cent increase 
from 1950. The occupational 
death rate, for Class I roads only, 


was 0.15. or 7 per cent ibove the 
1950 rate. The frequency rate for 


all injuries deaths, permanent 
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THINK NOTHING OF IT 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
All OVER THE WORLD 





SIR, WE BUMP INTO THOSE 


Sa Commack, 





Many thousands of Ansul Dry Chemi- 
cal Fire Extinguishers are exported each 
year. They may be found in oil fields of 
Central and South America, in gold 
mines of South Africa, in the Arctic 
wastes of Iceland, Northern Canada and 
Alaska and even in the tropical para- 
dises of the Dutch East Indies. In addi- 


tion, airports all over the world use An- 
sul Equipment to protect lives and prop- 
erty against loss by fire. 

It all goes to prove that the word gets 
around concerning the greater Fire-fight- 
ing effectiveness of Ansul Dry Chemical 
Fire Extinguishing Equipment. 


SEE PAGE 13 





tablets. 


dextrose tablets. 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Guardian Safety Equip- 

ment Co. 

CALIFORNIA—Los Angeles. Charies F Morton 
‘os Angeles, Thompson Safety Equip. Ce 
—Atlanta, Estes Surgical supply; 

Sa Wachtels Physicians Supply Co. 
ILLINOIS—Chicago, William V. MacGill & Co 
INDIANA—Fort Wayne, Brink & Wiseman Ine 

Indianapolis, Koppelmeyer Safety Co.; In- 

dianapolis, Midwest Fire & Equipment Co.; 

Vincennes, West Safety Equipment Co. 
KENTUCKY —Louisville, Orr Safety Equipment 

Cc Louisville, Robert L. Schmitt Co 

Loulsville, Doak’s Surgical Supplies, 
MARYLAND—RBaltimore, L. A. Benson Co 
MICHIGAN—Detroit, rill Equipment 

Detroit, Ferrill-Schar Detrot 

dale), Michigar rs 1 Kalama 

Safety Services Inc. 


INSTALL HAV-ALIFT DISPENSERS 
TO BEAT THE HEAT! 


It is common fact that excessive 
slows down the body’s normal processes. To 
alleviate this condition and restore production 
to normal, place a Hav-aLift Dispenser near 
the water cooler. Hav-aLift Regulated Salt 
Tablets will prevent nausea and digestive dis- 
order which might occur by taking plain salt 


Hav-aLift comes in sturdy 750 and 1500 dis- 
pensers with either plain salt or salt and 


THESE DEALERS CARRY 
A COMPLETE STOCK 


sweating 


NEW JERSEY—-EK Orange, New Jersey Safety 
Equip. Co.; New 


a ark, Safety Specialists; New 
ark, Safeguard Industrial Equip. 
NEW YORK-—Buffalo, Jeffrey-Fell Co.; Rochester 
Rochester Safety Bquipment Co. 
OH10—Akron Acme Safety 
Welding & Spring 
Radebaugh-Fetzer Co.; Toledo, Acme Gafety 


*roducts 
OKLAHOMA—Tulsa, Guardian Safety Equipment 
c 


oO 

PENNSYLVANIA--Philadelphia, General Scien 
fic Co.; Philadelphia, Miller & Bear; Phila- 
deiphia, Guardian Safety Equipment Oo. 

TENNESSEE-—Chattanooga,, Fillauer Surgica) 
Supplies, Inc; Chattanooga, Industria! Sup 
ply Co.; Nashville, Industrial Supply Co. 

WISCONSIN—Janesville, Brusan Products Cx 
Milwaukee, V. E. Kennedy Co 








Mfd. by A. €. HALPERIN CO., INC, BOSTON 18, MASS. 

















HAVING TROUBLE Va 
HOLDING CARS? { 
ail 


4 


USE THE 


RAIL CLAMP 


Because the M & M Rail Clamps 
hold car wheels fast, it reduces 
danger of injuries to employees 
and costly accidents. It is a com- 
pact, complete unit that can be 
put in position in a minimum 
amount of time—no blocks, ties 
or shims necessary. 

The M & M Rail Clamp is built 
to withstand weight of heaviest 
cars. Body is electric furnace 
steel casting; lugs and wedges 
are highest grade drop forgings. 
Wedge is attached with strong 
steel chain to clamp. Sturdy 
handle makes carrying easier. 

Made in two sizes to fit any rail, 
worn or new—Model A-40 to 
100 Ib. rail; Model F-110 to 175 
Ib. rail. Order now for immediate 
delivery 


SAFETY FIRST SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


425 Magee St. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


disabilities and temporary disabil- 
ities causing absence for one or 
more days was 15.03 injuries 
per million manhours worked. 
Deaths from grade crossing ac- 
cidents numbered 1,691. Collisions 
between trains and motor vehicles 
accounted for 1,508 of these 
deaths, a 1 per cent decrease from 
1950. Motor-vehicle mileage was 
6 per cent greater than in 1950. 


Aviation 

The 1951 passenger death rate 
for the domestic passenger-carry- 
ing operations of scheduled air 
lines was 1.3 per 100,000,000 pas- 
senger miles, compared to 1.1 for 
1950. The passenger death rate in 
1930 was 28.6, or 22 times the 
1951 rate. Out of a total of 170 
persons killed in domestic sched- 
uled air line passenger-carrying 
operations, 142 were passengers, 
25 were crew members, and 3 
were other persons, including the 
pilot of a private plane that col- 
lided with an airliner. 

Deaths in civilian nonscheduled 
domestic air-carrier service and 
private flying combined totaled 
843 in 1951, or 8 per cent fewer 
than occurred in 1950. Of these, 
93 deaths occurred in nonsched- 
uled air-carrier operations, and 
750 in other commercial opera- 
tions and in private flying. 


Understanding the Aging 
From page 23 


valuable employee begins to shows 
changes which tend to classify him 
in the second or the third groups. 
In not a few instances slowly pro- 
gressive deteriorative organic 
changes are not discovered in the 
employee’s routine behavior, but 
come to attention only after some 
accident, illness, or abnormal re- 
sponse to a new situation. 

Under such circumstances it is 
extremely important to he able to 
distinguish those peravnality re- 
actions in older empleyees which 
are unchangeable from those 
which are reversible when proper 
psychiatric treatment is provided. 

For this reason a fourth cate- 
gory should be added to include 
neurotic or psychotic illnesses of 
the involutionary years which are 
serious enough to interrupt em- 
ployment, yet which carry a good 


prognosis and do not preclude 
later resumption of regular work. 
It is not sufficiently appreciated 
that the majority of the nervous 
and mental disorders occurring in 
the involutional period falls into 
this category. 
The Climacteric 

Middle life from 40 to 60 opens 
and closes with two emotional 
hurdles—one associated with the 
climacteric and the other with vo- 
cational retirement. People in the 
fifth decade are frequently trou- 
bled by misconceptions concern- 
ing the nature of the menopause. 

About 15 per cent of women 
have some difficulty during this 
period. Some suffer only minor 
discomfort, while others are un- 
able to continue with their daily 
activities. It can readily be seen 
how the physical symptoms com- 
mon during this period, such as 
hot flashes, dizziness, palpitation, 
headaches, poor sleep, loss of ap- 
petite, and a variety of vague 
pains, can interfere with working 
efficiency and lead to increased 
sick absenteeism and frequent 
calls for medical attention. 

There are a number of physcho- 
logical changes which often coin- 
cide with the physiological climac- 
teric, but they may also precede 
or follow the menopause by five 
or ten years. A complaint of gen- 
eral nervousness is common. By 
this term is usually meant a tend- 
ency to be excessively sensitive, ir- 
ritable, impatient, excitable, fidg- 
ety, apprehensive, or depressed. 
Occasionally, when excitability 
gets beyond control, hysterical 
spells may be precipitated, and 
these may occur on the job over 
some slight disagreement or fric- 
tion. 

It is not possible to predict 
which types of women will have 
severe menopausal symptoms, but 
it is a general rule that previously 
well adjusted women tend to have 
only minor disturbances during 
this time. Conversely, women who 
have not been well adjusted prior 
to this time are likely to present 
an increase of previous complaints, 
and symptoms of psychoneurotic 
type. 

A disorder which is in some 
respects similar to the menopause 
is occasionally seen in men be- 
tween 45 and 53. This is some- 
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times referred to as the male 
climacteric, and is characterized 
by a constant state of anxiety, 
fear, feelings of helplessness, and 
severe emotional depression. The 
precipitating cause for this type 
of reaction may occur at home or 
at work, and those afflicted tend 
usually to be ambitious, active, 
aggressive, hard-working men who 
are good family providers and de- 
voted husbands and fathers. 

The disorder is characterized by 
loss of interest in work, lack of 
ambition and initiative, inability 
to make decisions, and a feeling 
of be ing overwhelmed by respon- 
sibilities. These men are some- 
times preoccupied with feelings of 
guilt regarding some event in their 
business or personal life, and oc- 
casionally have strong suicidal 
impulses. 

It should be obvious that con- 
ditions of this type occurring dur- 
ing middle life should be recog- 
nized for what they are and not 
merely treated for some unrelated 
or incidental physical disorder. 
They must be distinguished from 
organic mental diseases and pre- 
senile and senile deterioration 
which carry a much more serious 
prognosis. 

Proper medical care, including 
hormone therapy, psychotherapy, 
and, where indicated, psychiatric 
referral, should all have consider- 
ation. Certain individuals who do 
not respond to out-patient care 
may require a period of sani- 
tarium treatment. 

Psychoneurotic symptoms and 
states of various other kinds may 
occur during the middle age pe- 
riod both in relation to meno- 
pausal disorders and independent 
of them. One fairly definite type 
of psychoneurosis not infrequently 
encountered in men and women in 
their fifties or sixties is known as 
reactive depression. This reaction 
is usually precipitated by situa- 
tions such as the illness or death 
of a spouse or close relative. some 
serious transgression of a favored 
member of the family, or voca- 
tional and economic reverses such 
as may be the result of a transfer 
or demotion in work. 

The typical case is acutely and 
almost continuously unhappy, self- 
centered, uninterested in every- 
thing that lacks a direct and ob- 
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Your workers benefit— and you benefit— 

when you buy Eyegard Goggles. They get 

the finest in comfort and protection—you get a 

savings in cost. Eyegard Goggles have built-in comfort because 

the super-light plastic “form-fits” the face... have greater protec- 

tion because the goggles ore impact-resisting... have extra venti- 

lation through three large vents at side of cup and seven additional 

vents around lenses. Cool and fog-free. Price will surprise you — 
get the information today. Write for free catalog. 


\ 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SAFETY EQUIPMENT CO. 
* 3501 LAKESIDE AVENUE CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
DIVISION OF THE BURDETT OXYGEN CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO 





SUMMER WARNING! 


For more than a decade IDU 
PO j $0 be ivy Skin Lotion has been giving out- 
door workers, linemen, utilities 
workers, gardeners and forest- 


ond ers the protection they need 
from poison ivy and poison oak. 


These two spring and summer- 
time hazards to health and effi- 
ciency may soon become trou- 


blesome. Be prepared! 


Don't let these irritating conditions develop—use IDU for their prevention. 
Order Now. 


Available at the following prices: 4 oz. bottles, $6.00 a doz.; 8 oz. bottles, $10.00 a 
doz.; | pint bottles, $16.00 a doz. 


Send for a free sample on official company stationery today. 


a 


PRODUCTS CO., WAUSAU, WIS. 














COTTERMAN 
WELDED STEEL SAFETY LADDERS 


For Piling Rooms—Stock Rooms—Vaults 


SAFE 


STRONG 


EASY 
TO MOVE 


EASY 
TO CLIMB 


NON-SKID 
STEPS 


54”—6 Step 


Mounted on Swive! Brake Casters which allow 
the ladder to be rolled freely when no one is 
on Ht. When you step on the ladder the rubber 
cushioned legs rest on the floor and prevent 
rolling. 

Made in 7 heights:—18 2 Step, 27” 3 Step, 
36" 4 Step, 45" 5 Step, 54” 6 Step, 63 7 Step, 

72" 8 Step 


All are made in either 19," or 25!" width. 


Send for Circular No. 5!-N and prices on these 
ladders and our full line of Wood Rolling 
Ladders. 

Manufactured by 


I. D. COTTERMAN 


4535 N. Ravenswood Ave Chicago 40, Ill. 


Combines utmost protection 
and style. Exclusive patented 
features found in no other hat. 


Write for Free Sample 
or Order Direct from us 


15.00 


CHIC MAID HAT MFG. CO, Inc. 
630 HIGH STREET 
BUFFALO 11, N.Y. 


vious bearing on his own welfare, 
and disinclined to engage in any 
but the most necessary physical or 
mental activities. These patients 
speak deprecatingly of their past 
and present capabilities and can 
think of little but their dreary 
sense of futility and failure. 


Melancholias 

Involutional melancholia makes 
its appearance in the years be 
tween the late forties and the early 
sixties, which is the period when 
individuals undergo the transition 
from active and productive adult 
life to that of the senium. It occurs 
usually in individuals who have 
not had a previous mental illness, 
but who show certain rather char- 
acteristic personality traits. 

Many of these traits, incidental- 
ly, are the qualities found in em- 
ployees who have outstanding 
records of faithful service. The 
individuals most susceptible to 
this psychosis are usually those 
who all their life have had strong 
striving for security and success. 
They are driving, intense, over- 
conscientious, prec ise, meticulous, 
introverted personalities who have 
few interests outside of their oc- 
cupation. They make every effort 
to suppress their emotional con- 
flicts by means of self-imposed 
restrictions or by over-absorption 
in work. 

These are the people who are 
frequently referred to as_ self 
sacrificing, conscientious to a 
fault, and as never taking a vaca- 
tion, whose life becomes a com- 
pulsive struggle and is lived ac- 
cording to a_ stern, unbending 
moral code. Rigidity is their out- 
standing characteristic. 

Breakdown occurs in these pre- 
disposed individuals when they 
lose possession of the prized feel- 
ing of security, or are threatened 
by loss of human relationships on 
which they are extremely depend 
ent. The psy¢ hosis is characterized 
by marked emotional instability, 
depression, agitation, insomnia, 
restlessness, and retardation of 
thought and action, and is accom- 
panied by ideas of having com- 
mitted sin or being poverty- 
stricken, There are often peculiar 
fixed ideas concerning bodily 
functions, 
gastro-intestinal tract. In severe 


cases the melancholic states are 


particularly of the 


extreme and may lead to attempted 
suicide. 

The management of disorders 
in this group calls for collabora- 
tive planning on the part of the 
patient, his family, his physician, 
and his employer, any one of whom 
may take the lead in obtaining 
proper psychiatric referral and 
treatment. 

Senility 

It is difficult to draw a fine line 
of distinction between the normal 
changes of age and the prodromal 
manifestations of senile phychosis. 
Some early recognizable symptoms 
are weakening of initiative, loss 
of interest in things normally of 
vital importance in the person’s 
life, alteration of sleep habits, 
obvious impairment of memory, 
comprehension, and __responsive- 
ness. There is often a definite 
exaggeration and accentuation of 
life-long character traits, biases, 
and prejudices. 

Older people tend to lose active 
interest in the people associated 
with them, on the job as well as 
elsewhere. Their power of com- 
prehension becomes less _ elastic, 
thought becomes more sluggish, 
and there is slowing of mental 
pick-up. Decrease in the span of 
attention results in earlier mental 
fatigue on effort. Gradual failure 
of memory is a very prominent 
feature and is in fact the most 
characteristic single index of 
psychological aging. This memory 
failure affects especially recent 
events and is associated with a 
tendency to dwell unduly on re- 
membrances from the more re- 
mote past. 

Misplacement of articles, and 
the tendency to tell the same stories 
over and over are familiar evi- 
dences of this change. The older 
individual tends to stick to an 
idea obstinately and dislikes de- 
parture from the beaten track of 
his daily routine. Conservatism of 
outlook and action is more or less 
to be expec ted from older em- 
ployees. Hence it becomes much 
more difficult for them to shift to 
a new type of work or a new mode 
of living. 

Many older individuals accept 
their altered capabilities and ac- 
commodate themselves calmly, but 
others react emotionally with vari- 


ous compensation and defense 
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mechanisms. Irritability and quer- 
ulousness are common symptoms 
when the older person finds it 
hard to understand or adapt him- 
self to new circumstances. Some 
older individuals develop restless- 
over-activity, and garrulity; 
from the 


formerly 


ness, 


others tend to withdraw 
] 


people 


enjoyed 


and things they 


Cerebral Arteriosclerosis 
lhe mental changes due to cere 
ral arteriosclerosis are practically 
is those found in senility, 
t that they occur earlier. It 
however, that there are 


cases of cerebral arterio- 


whom mental symp- 
er appear. 
there is associated hyper- 
of the mental and emo- 
hanges due to progressive 
| arteriosclerosis may make 
ypearance at or about the 
OE { 50 
Personality disorders in such 
individuals which materially inter- 
fere with their occupational ad- 
justment present serious problems 
to industry, especially when the 
older individual has by this time 


rained 


i position of considerable 
prestige and authority, and may 
cling to the idea that there is really 
othing much 


little doc toring 


wrong with him 
or a@ Va- 
won't fix up.” 
\ inagement of 
ype calls for not only ade- 


Ine dic al 


aging process, but 


situations of 


understanding of 
cts of the 
mastery of the proper pyst ho- 
techniques—in other words, 
in handling the special hu- 
1 relations of the aging 


While 
determining the 


factors 
individual’s re- 


there are many 


sistance or vulnerability to senile 
mental change, it is certain that 
useful occupation has a potent in- 
fluence retarding the develop- 
ent of actual decline and deteri- 
Physicians are all too 
liar with the rapid decline in 
cal and mental effectiveness 
follows unwanted compul- 

y retirement. 
Older people need more than 
re physical comfort and protec- 
They need especially to he 
made to feel that the knowledge, 
skill, and experience they possess 
shall be made use of in the service 


of society. 
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SAFETY 
FIRST 
WEAR YOUR 
, GOGGLES . 


Won't Blow Over 
Folds and Locks in Place 


NEW TYPE EASTERN “A” STANDARD 
The most effective warning sign for work 
creas. Wide base red angle-iron frame 
won't blow over. Yellow free-swinging sign, 
black lettering on both sides. Choice of 
eight standard legends, also reflectorized. 
Portable unit stands 27-in. high by 18'/-in. wide; 
folds and locks 18-in. x 18-in. sign in place; flags 
removable; weighs only 13 Ibs. 


shown at left — all official designs as specified by American 


(OFFIC E ) Eastern Metal also makes general industrial and safety signs, 


Standards Association —— new legible 


lettering, heavy-gauge 


steel, weather- 


resistant flexible baked enamel. Prompt 


fe PMOMELONE| delivery, economical price. 
Send for illustrated folder and price list . 


EASTERN METAL of Elmira, Inc. 


Elmira Heights 8, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS: WRITE FOR SALES PLAN 


BEAT THE HEAT! 


COTTON* 
SWEATBANDS 
ONLY 2leo¢ 


E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D 


EACH 


FEATHER-LIGHT — You feel only soft cool, 
comfort! 

*E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D COTTON — Cotton- 
backed gauze expanded to 8 times nor- 
mal thickness! 

FOUR-LAYER FOLD — Extra absorbent 
capacity! 

NO METAL—Only pure cotton and cot- 
ton-covered elastic. No rusting, chafing, 
no discomfort. 


A J ol. 


Soinexpensive, they canbe thr = 
So strong, they can be rinsed and used repeatedly 





Here’stheanswertoperspiration...super- 
soft, super-absorbent E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D 
COTTON SWEATBANDS. Real com- 
fort for those hot-spot jobs...a better 
band at a lower price. 

Perfectly designed. No metal parts to 
rust or chafe, cotton-covered elastic holds 
band firmly but you can’t even feel it. 
Get E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D COTTON 
SWEATBANDS from your regular dealer 
in safety or first aid supplies. Write us 
for free sample today. 


GENERAL BANDAGES, INC., Chicago 5 


Makers of GAUZTEX—The bandage that sticks to itself 
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from 


H & K 
PERFORATED 
STRIPS 


Here's an economical anc permanent so- 
lution to your problem of guarding punch 
press dies. We furnish 6” wide strips 
with slotted perforations which can be 
easily and inexpensively formed _ into 
sturdy guards to fit any punch press. 
Strips carried in stock have a single row 
of %” wide slotted holes. Sheets with 
multiple rows or a combination of slots 
and squares can be perforated to your 
specification. 
Properly constructed guards of these per- 
forated strips will receive prompt ap- 
standardized safety guard parts for build- proval by insurance and safety inspectors. 
ing sturdy guards for gears, belts and Permit us to send you complete informa- 
other dangerous moving parts. tion, 


The 


“ld alaleivole b& 


PERFORATING 


5645 Fillmore Street, Chicago 44, Ill. 
114 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


eT 
high jobs go fast on the 





salely 
lovel.........Jscs0s 


Dayton’s special ‘Safety Level’ 
working platform gives workman 
complete confidence. He works 
faster, more efficiently, uses both 
hands. Check the “big 6” fea- 
tures that make Dayton your best 
buy 


1. Rail-guarded “Safety Level’ 
platform 
Locks in place automatically. 
Rubber safety shoes 
Light weight—great strength. 
Economically priced 
Complete size range 3’ to 16’ 
in height 





Write Dept. D for Bulletin 


Daylon } Payer, 


safety “ladders ¥ *“" 


In Canoda: Safety Supply Co., Toronto 
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Calendar Contest Winners 
for June 


First prize in the National Safety 
Council’s Safety Calendar Contest goes 
this month to Harry Krug of Kansas 
City, Mo. The theme in this contest 
was too late for inspection. Mr. Krug’s 
line was adjudged best of all those sub- 
mitted. It was: 

Are you ONE check away 
from Pete's fate? 


Second prize went to Louis E. Palffy, 
a miller with Standard Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., for this line: 
Why not laws for such 
flaws in each state? 


Third prize was awarded to Sanchen 
Liss, Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y., 
for the following line: 

But for your car it’s still 
not too late! 


Thirty $5 awards were issued to 

Harry Bochnicek, Alpha Portland 
Cement Co., St. Louis, Mo 

M. Belle Hanton, New York, N. Y 

Estelle H. Lorquin, San Francisco, 
Calif 

Mrs. Emma B. Wood, Alexandria, 
Va 

Mrs. C. H. Bowlen, Haverhill, Mass. 

Mrs. James Vivian, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Joseph Dabes, Groton, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. S. Cutter, Macon, Ga. 

William Henderson, Saugus, Mass. 

Mrs. Willard Ruch, Kansas City, Mo 

Mrs. Beatrice S. Adams, Richmond, 
Va. 

Floyd Snyder, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Robert Coats, Anchor Hocking Glass 
Corp., Portland, Ind. 

Dick Wilson, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Jack Z. Hoffman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Harold Domask, Milwaukee, Wis 

Al Janes, Kendrick, Idaho. 

Annis Ridings, Guntown, Miss. 

Jess Massingale, Great States Corp., 
Shelbyville, Ind. 

Louise Surgison, West Penn Power 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Roy Nelms, Jr., Wilson & Co., Inc., 

hattanooga, Tenn. 

Charles H. Adams, Boston, Mass. 

Margaret F. Smith, Cumberland, Md. 

John M. Gray, Long Beach, Calif. 

Mrs. D. W. Carver, Muscatine, Iowa. 

Mrs. Carl Schwarzbach, New Berlin, 
N. Y. 

Mrs. M. V. Grove, Kinston, N. C. 

Mrs. H. H. Helman, Quekama, Mich. 

Mrs. Lois F. Pasley, Falmouth, Mass. 

Mildred Stepper, North Kansas City, 
Mo 


Justice: What you get when the 
decision is in your favor. 


The only sure way to double 
your money is to fold it and put 
it in your pocket. 
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Special Fire Prevention 


Week Booklet 


Off-The-Job Safety 


Kit 


mber Operation Satety kit is an 
xeellent tool for this purpose 
Properly used in the plant the kit 
iterials can do much toward im 
pressing upon employees their re 
sponsibility for their children’s 
salety in trathe 
News releases stressing parental 
responsibility make excellent arti 
es for house organs Radio 
scripts can also be adapted for the 
sarin purpose Radio spot in 
uncements used over plant pub 
iddress systems and the poster 
nts. Teach Them.” displayed 
bulletin boards serve as per 
nt reminders during working 
The Planning Guide. which the 
ontains. gives a list of films 
child safety that would be fine 
special plant showings. There 
ilso two Operation Safety tea 
tured film trailers one minut 
films on the September theme 
that can be shown in conjunction 
with any plant film showing. 
Sample kits and complete in 
formation regarding the Operation 
Safety program are available from 


the National Safety Council 


ASSE Chapter Launches 
Idea Contest 


To promote interest accom 
plishments and cooperation by 
and women in schools and 
ileges with the American Society 
of Safety Engineers in the prome 
of safety the VMeKinley 
of the Assi has an 
1 contest with prizes 
for useful ideas. Partici 
open to all full time stu 
nts of Akron University The 
closing date will be February | 
1953 
The fields of effort cover indus 
try transportation homes, reere 
itional activities, and allied efforts 
Details may be obtained from 
= Sherrill, chairman of the 
Contest Committec MekKinley 
Chapter, ASSE, care of Columbia 
Southern Chemical Corp Barber 


to Ohio 


Income is something vou can't 


without or within 





,~ 


ee ' ; 
PSlieng) evs 


©2535 POSTERS 


MAKE THE MOST OF IT! 


HE 1952 Directory of Occupational Safety Posters 
T contains miniatures of 744 posters which are in 

stock. These are top-notch selections on a great 
variety of subjects. Copies of the Directory have been 
sent to all National Safety Council industrial members. 
Additional copies are available at 50 cents each — 
write to Membership Dept., N.S.C. 


Posters miniatured on this page and the two fol- 
lowing are NEW —produced for the first time this 
month. Excepting the Jumbo poster (below, left) all 
will be in stock throughout 1952 —the same as those 
previously published in 1952 issues of the NEWS. The 
posters shown in black-and-white on the two following 
pages are actually printed in two or more colors. 


MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR POSTER SERV- 

25x38 ICE by selecting from the brand new posters 

new 'C° poster, issued monthly shown on these pages each month and from the 
in black ond white on the fol hundreds of illustrations in the 1952 Directory. 





PREVENT FIRES! 


9664-A Bax 11! 
d monthly, is designed for ovtd use ona is ite asks. San alates i “ne ill ai 


ustrat 
members on annual subscription but is not stockec J 
. n in the 1952 Poster 


ze i 9 (TT by Il @ 


Electrotypes of poster miniatures on this page are not available, nor can payroll inserts be supplied. 
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Posters below are printed in two or more colors 


(Available only in sizes indicated) 





for wearing Lets alt Aa 
EYE PROTECTION NO ACCIDENT TICKET 











BEFORE 

CROSSING 
any TRACK 
anywhere 
anytime - 





HES DAYOREAMING- > 


councre 


9579-A 8)2x11'2 9651-A 8'ax11'2 
Electrotypes of payroll inserts can be furnished on all poster illustrations shown above. 
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Posters below are printed in two or more colors 


(Available only in sizes indicated) 


Accidents Occur 
WHEN LEAST 
XPECTED/ 

_ ae 


« 








POOR JUDGMENT fo CAM AVOID 
RESULTS IW ACCIDENTS yf DERMATITIS 


WE CAN'T 


Miki Nwoty eas. sPeep ur 
fh -- } aur 
y YOU CAN 


SLOW DOWN 


V-9645-A 8'2x11'2 





Twilight makes it 


: hel \ hard to see 
- it helps prevent Lo 
sipveswires/ Tan : 4 ut Out VERY 








V-9643-B i V-9642-B V-9644-B 17x23 





Electrotypes of payroll inserts can be furnished on all poster illustrations shown above. 
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Cement Industry Sets 
New Low Accident Rate 


PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFAC- 
rURERS have demonstrated that 
disabilities and suffering from ac- 
cidental injuries can be prevented 
by consistent educational and en- 
work. Likewise, loss of 


earnings and production time by 


gineering 


employees can be reduced to a 
And what is good for 
the employees has proved good for 


minimum 


the entire industry. 

Che past 36 years have seen the 

nber of occupational injuries 
per million man-hours worked re- 
duced 87 per cent. For years 
cement has been named by the 
National Safety Council as one of 
the safest of the heavy industries. 
In 1951 only communications and 
electrical equipment made a better 
showing than cement among. all 


10 industries reporting to the 
And cement making in- 
admittedly 


ns of quarrying, mining 


Council 

volves the hazardous 
operat 
and blasting. the use of high volt- 


age electric current, intense heat 


— 
TTIE SNOW. 


UNIFORMS, 


* JUMPERALLS 
* WORK DRESSES 
* CAPS 


@ Serviceable 
@ Durable 

@ Washable 

@ Colorfast 

@ Sanforized 


RANDLES Manufacturing Co. 
2 CAROLINE ST. 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 
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and some of the world’s largest 
moving machinery. 

In the fast-moving year 195] 
the personnel of member company 
plants established the lowest acci- 
dent rate in the 36 years of Asso- 
ciation accident prevention work. 
The number of disabling injuries 
per million hours worked dropped 
to 4.22, 13 per cent below the rate 
for 1950, 50 per cent below the 
rate of seven years ago and frac- 
tionally lower than the previous 
best record of 4.26 set in 1939. 
While three times as much port- 
land cement is being produced 
today as seven years ago, the in- 
jury frequency and severity rates 
are one-half of what they were 
seven years ago. 

Advance information from na- 
tional agenices studying accident 
experience indicates that indus- 
trial injury rates generally rose in 
1951 with increased employment 
and production and longer work- 
ing hours. However, it was the 
seventh successive year of progress 
a gratifying results of energetic 
safety work. 

The severity rate of 1.84 days 
lost per thousand hours worked 
was the second lowest on record 
and was 3 per cent below the 1950 
severity rate. 

Special commendation has been 
given the employees of 95 quarries 
and mines among the 127 in the 
membership for not sustaining a 
single lost-time injury during 
1951. The previous years, 85 of 
the raw materials producing oper- 
ations had been successful in stop- 
ping accidents. Quarrying and 
mining is rough, dangerous work 
at best, but in the main experience 
has shown that extraordinary haz- 
ards can be surmounted with the 
use of extra care. Some of these 
operations have records of up- 
wards of 20 years without a dis- 
abling injury to any worker. 


The cement industry’s success 
in reducing occupational injuries 
results from a carefully planned 
and humane approach to the prob- 
lem. Revision of work methods 
through engineering studies is a 
basic procedure. This is combined 
with the provision of mechanical 
safeguards where needed, plus per- 
sistent education, training, and 
competition for low accident rec- 
ords among employee groups. 


Working with wire rope? 


Fasten it safely with Pa 


America’s largest selling 
drop-ferged wire rope 
fasteners! 
gusvesuvens EVERYWHERE 
Sizes for Ve" to 3° Wire Rope 
AMERICAN HOIST & DERRICK CO. 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


iT Locxs—it Hows Saver 


SAFETY DEVICE 
FOR LADDERS 


Prevents Injuries by Falling 


EASY TO INSTALL 
Fastens to Rung, Peg, Pole or Frame 
SIMPLE TO OPERATE 
Men Can Climb—No Instruction 


SAFETY SPECIFICATIONS 


High Safety Factor— 
Will Not Rust or Corrode 


Write for Folder 


Safety Tower Ladder Co. 


P.O. BOX 1052 BURBANK, CAL. 














Centrifugal Governor 


The Service Caster and Truck Corpora 
tion, Albion, Mich., 


ments on its 


announce new improve 
truck 


which will move material through a plant 


“leveler,” a power 
having different floor levels or load freight 
onto trucks or box-cars without removing 
it from the original irrier The new 
improvement il governor 
which acts as 1 emer brake nd in 


addition, top tic stops 


have been made me m ive Loads 


to 6.000 pounds can | raised \ leet in 
50 seconds with a powered 
by a fully-enclosed one rsepower electric 
motor of the inte can be 


used inside t 


or ou his vi" can he 
installed anywhere as surface prepa 
ration is necessary ; plates can be 
bolted to the floor for quick mounting or 
the “leveler” can be furnished with casters 
hecking item 1 
additional infor 


for portable operation. 
on page 106 will bri 
mation, 


Soap Dispenser Eliminates 
Wall Mutilation 


The Lightfoot Company 
new soap dispenser which does away with 
the replacement bugaboo involving drilling 


s marketing a 


new holes and ruining costly ceramic tile, 
anent wall material 


ite of polished, 


marble and other perr 
By using the new 

corrosion-resistant chrome on heavy steel 
holes previo drilled for the 
provided they 
are not more than six inch ipart Light 
foot Schultz Company, 663 Fifth Avenue 
New York 22. N. Y., marketers of the dis 


1dapters 


the same 


old installation can 


penser, also have mounting plate 
for fixing the dispenser to either vertical 
or horizontal pipe over wash basin 
Further details may be obtained by check 


ing item 2 on page 
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safety equipment for industry 


Manufacturers are invited to send in announcements of new 
products, or improved special features. Only items which 
can be considered as "news" to our readers will be published. 


Communications System 


Talk-A-Phone Co., 1512 S. Pulaski, Chi 
cago, has introduced the Talk-A-Phone 
intercommunications system with 11 op 
tional features designed so that a single 
system may be adapted to any specific 
requirement from a simple inter-office sys 
tem to the most elaborate industrial layout 

Adaptable to practically any individual 
units can be deliv 


or specific need, the 


ered to include all of the listed features, 


or any combination required. The system 


combines a streamlined cabinet with any 
features required. More 
added as 
needed without obsoleting original equip 


This makes it possible, for instance 


irray of “plus 
units and features may be 


ment 
to use a single 30-station unit with other 
only 12-station 


Palk-A-Phone 


installation 


sets which may require 
capacity; or to use some 
features on some sets in the 
without having to buy similar features for 
other stations where they have no ready 


application 
Circle Item 3 


New Safe Solvent 


An effective solvent for cleaning motors 
and electrical equipment known as Form 
ula 602 and 
marketed by The Penetone Company, Ten 
afly, N. J. This new solvent is as highly 


which is nontoxic is being 


volatile as more dangerous degreasers, do 
ing the job instantly and at the same time 
drying rapidly without leaving a residue 
ind with no danger of corroding metals 
The makers claim that it is considerably 
less toxic as one of the more commonly 
used solvents is also nonexplosive, 
requires no special precaution for storing 
or handling and will not cause dermatitis 
under normal conditions. It may even be 
sprayed under certain conditions. Full in 
formation can be acquired from The Pene 
tone Company, Box NSN, Tenafly, New 


Jersey or by checking item 4 on page 106 


Portable Skip-Hoist 


Jacob House & Sons, 52-54 St. Paul St., 
Buffalo, N. Y., are marketing the “Upan- 
over” portable skip hoist 
which can be designed to solve almost 
any lifting problem. In loading, a bag, 
a skip 


materials 


balanced-load 


barrel or tote box is eased into 
bottom. Bulk 
a box-type skip which 

Wheel boxes or ham 


having a_ solid 
are dumped into 


may be removable 


pers are lifted from the floor by twin 
forks that serve as the bottom of the 
skip 

Lifting is by means of two flexible 7 x 19 
aircraft cables. Each cable winding on its 
own half of a two-part drum, lifts half 
the load on each side of the skip, provid 
ing elevator code safety factor. The cable 
drum is mounted on the low speed shaft 
of a totally 
bearing speed reducer. 
deflection 


enclosed ball and/or roller 
An outboard bear 
Tilting is 
accomplished by restraining the upper or 
pouring end of the skip while the lifting 


ing prevents shaft 


pivot point continues to move upward 
until the channel-guided slide block trips 


the upper limit switch 
Circle Item 5 


Improved Helmet 


A new line of Fiberglas Safety Helmets 
scientifically designed for variance in head 
shapes allowing in all cases an adequate 
space between the head and the crown has 
just been announced by the Industrial Prod- 
ucts Company for use in mines, mills and 
on construction projects and other jobs 
subject to the danger of 

Adequate space between 


where men are 


falling material 
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Ew satety equipment for indu 


Further information on these new products and equipment may be 
obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer or to National 
Safety News. Accompanying coupon is for your convenience. 


important in pro 
for the head to 


when the helmet is 


irticularly for protection of the 
ie surrounding the brain. These 

et all government test specifi 

ball, plumb bob, electrical, 
requirements They ire light 
fire-proof and afford full pro 
nst flash flame, as well as being 


weather-proof. Full infe 


yrmation 
»btained by writing Industrial 


North Fourth 


or checking 


lesigned 
intense 
1 radia 
Optical 

hard 


t impact protection follow 


‘ ye il fusing 


process 


is the strength of a single lens and 
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can be replaced in less than half the time 
previously required. Where one-half of the 
integral lens meets the other half there is 
no junction that might collect dirt or for- 
eign matter and obstruct vision. Light 
streaks are avoided and reflections cannot 
distract, annoy or endanger the worker. 
The lenses are bevelled to fit metal or 
acetate spectacle goggles and also cup-type 
goggles and can be obtained in both flat 
and six curve. Additional information 

available from the manufacturer or 


checking item No. 7 on page 106 


Work Glove 


Riegel Textile Corp., P.O. Box 170, 
Grand Central Sta., New York, has de 
veloped a new work glove representing a 
savings of at least 40 percent to industrial 
users of canton flannel work gloves. Plas 
tic dots, permanently set into standard 10 
ounce canton flannel, make the new glove 


outlast conventional gloves by more than 
two-to-one. U. S. Testing Co. reports show 
that the plastic dot fabric outlasted the 
10-ounce canton flannel fabric in this ratio. 
In addition to the abrasive wear, the new 
glove retains lightness, flexibility and com- 
fort. 


Circle Item 8 


Stable Die Cradle 


The Acro Die Cradle provides a stable 
support for dies, jigs, ete. during drilling, 
counterboring, tapping, milling or grind 
ing. It permits greater freedom of the 
user's hands. The die cradle is a steel 
device hardened and ground to close toler- 
ances and consists of two parallel units 


each 4 inches in height and 97% inches 
in length in the form of a frame. Two 
bolts and two” wing nuts permit quick, 
easy, secure sliding adjustment to any 


~ © 


desired spread up to 18 inches. The two 
parallel units can be pivoted so that either 
the front or rear ends point inward or out 
ward at practically any required angle to 
provide further versatility. The Acro die 
cradle is available in stock parallel heights 
of 3 inches, 4 inches, 5 inches, 6 inches and 
7 inches with adjustment spreads up to 18 
inches with or without center posts. The 
device speeds up all manner of experi- 
mental drilling, tapping, bench die and 
fixture assembly and at the same time pro 
vides a new kind of finger protection here 
tofore regarded as impossible with old 
fashioned, cumbersome metal or wooden 
blocks. Further information may be had 
by checking item 9 on page 106. 


Armor Rod Die 


The A. B. Chance Co., Centralia, Mo., 
who for several years has made tools for 
applying armor rods with hot sticks, an 


nounces the manufacture of preformed 


armor rod dies to fit these tools. Using 
the same method used for applying straight 
armor rods, preformed rods can be applied 
even faster than the straight. This means 
that a complete armor rodding job on a 


105 





three phase line can be done in less than 
two hours including the time required to 
mount hot line tools on the pole and re- 
move them when the job is done. The big 
advantage is in saving the time required 


to apply end clips hot when straight rods 


are used 


Circle Item 10 


Strapping Machine Reduces 
Manual Lifting 


Acme Steel Company, Chicago, is about 
to produce a new power-driven strapping 
machine designed to speed high-volume flat 
steel operations and reduce operator fa 
tigue and produce strap joints by spot 
The machine produces welde: 
i hing the ten 
sile strength of the size of the strapping 


welding 
joints with strengths appre 


used. The machine ommodate many 


package sizes and there is no 
umount of strap that can be 

the amount of slack that can be 
In operation packages approach 
rachine on a roller convevor from the 
After str ing they leave the ma- 
from the | foller sections in the 
» top of the strapping machine facil 
location of packages over the tension- 


safety equipment for industry 


Manufacturers are invited to send in announcements of new 


products, or improved special features. 


Only items which 


can be considered as “news” to our readers will be published. 


ing and welding unit, eliminating the 
necessity for manual lifting. Fourteen ball 
transfer rollers built into the table top 
around the strapping mechanism further 
eliminate handling operations by permit 
ting packages to pass over this mechanism 
or to be turned for cross strapping with a 
minimum of effort. Safety is further de 
signed into the machine by making it im 
possible for the operator to tension or weld 
while he is feeding strap bec ause he must 
first release his right hand from the stray 
before he can use it to actuate the cycle 
bar. Descriptive literature will be sent i 
item 11 on page 106 is checked 


Rubber Sleeve 


The Charleston Rubber Co., Stark In 
dustrial Park, Charleston, S. C., has de 
veloped a new design rubber sleeve « alled 
“Flex-Fit.” High 
buckled together across the chest and back 
and give protection (up to 20,000 volts) to 


wide shoulders are 


linemen working aloft. Pure rubber stock 
is dipped to form the sleeves which are 
without stiff molded seams and therefore 
are flexible and long wearing 


Circle Item 12 


Hydraulic Lift 


To ease the movement of heavy loads 
over rough, uneven floors and other sur 
faces the Big Joe Model S Platform lift, 
equipped with heavy-duty, dual ballbearing 
six-inch diameter swivel casters will take 
stride 


humps holes or depressions in 


Loads up to 750 pounds can be raised ot 
lowered by easy pedal pressure. There are 
eight other models in the line including 
adjustable forklifts and 
trolled ‘ydraulic units made by the Big 
Joe Manufacturing Co., 184 North Frank- 
lin Street, Chicago 6, Ill. By filling out 
the coupon on page 106 and checking item 
No. 13 NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS will 


see that further information is sent to you 


electrically-con 


* * 


You've reached middle age when 
your wife tells you to pull in your 
stomach—-and you already have. 

When you take responsibility on 
your shoulders there’s no room for 


a chip. 
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Trade publication 


in the safety field 


These trade publications will help you to keep up-to-the-minute on new products 
nd developments in industrial health and safety equipment. They are free and 
will be sent by manufacturers without obligation to readers of NATIONAL 
SAFETY NEWS who are responsible for this work. Send in the coupon below 
hecked for the publications you desire. Please make your requests promptly. 


1. “Welding Accessories and Industrial 8. 4-Way Safety Plate: Bulletin F-1 de 15. “Putting Air to Work": Catalog 600 
Safety Equipment”: Catalog No. 24 illus scribes 4-way floor plate with raised lug illustrates air handling, air conditioning, 
trates a large diversified line of welding pattern providing firm, anti-slip traction, and air cleaning, along with application, 
helmets, electrode holders, weld cleaning for use wherever slipping hazards exist on specifications, engineering data, tables and 
mers and protective clothing. New all walkaway surfaces. Inland Steel Co charts. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
ire: helmet stop, combination 
1 and face shield, headrest hel re - 16. Fire Extinguishers and Extinguishin 
nets and industrial safety masks. The 9. “DuPont Reports": Pamphlet on the Systems: Senge illustrated cman lists 
bre-Metal Products Co. success of ee Sil; pe fire extinguishers and systems for all class 
sible by ~~ (Co oidal Silica). E. I. fires. Featured is the Randolph “6,” a 
2. Better Hand Protection: Catalog illus DuPont de Nemours. one-hand, trigger action, carbon dioxide 
trating Stanzoil liquid-tight all neoprene, extinguisher. Randolph Laboratories. 
neoprene coated and vinyl coated, protec- 10. “What's New for the Laboratory”: 
tive industrial work gloves and aprons Booklet showing an adjustable type ther- 17. “Color Dynamics in Industry": Booklet 
0 bber Co mometer, glass tubing manipulator, “Mighty discusses the important role of color in 
Midget” stirrer, extraction apparatus, Cole- increasing plant and office efficiency and 
3. Portelevator: Pamphlet describes a lift- man, Beckman, and Precision instruments, reducing accident hazards. Pittsburgh 
ng mechanism to raise and lower truck vacuum pumps and sectional furniture. Plate Glass Co. 
ind trailer beds to suit dock and load Scientific Glass Apparatus Co., Inc. 
onditions; for oe ae of 18. Industrial Work Gloves: Literature 
cK sheet teeding operations; to elimi escribi illus i ylastic coated 
nate ramps between differing floor levels, i Portable Cleaning _Unit: A_ brochure mae age gett cog Lg pon ~ 
tc. May be manually or electrically oper describing the Hoffco-Vac portable indus- aprons and welding curtains that are water, 
Controls are hand or foot operated, trial vacuum cleaner. Gives information on oil, acid and caustic proof. Howard M. 
etely automatic. Hamilton Tool Co. vacuum producer, ease of handling, con Cecet Ge ' 
tinuous duty and easy dust disposal. De- i 


sig speed a P > ce. oa > 
SS . nee. ( 19. “Conserving Our Most Critical Re- 


rious types of goggles, spectacles, , source”: Booklet published in the interest 
helmets, masks and respirators. of protecting our country’s manpower and 
ry 12. “Algrip" Floor Plate: Booklet A-13 procedures to be applied to conserve this 
gives complete technical details and uses critical irreplaceable resource. Mine Safety 
‘Upanover": Pamphlet illustrates a for abrasive rolled steel floor plate to pre Appliances. 
inced-load portable skiphoist that lifts vent costly slipping accidents. Alan Wood 
mps any free flowing material from Steel Co. 20. “Foundry Mechanization": Book No. 
=p l, or bulk, * ; ont i ; Can 2439 contains selection of actual case his- 
ned to solve most lifting and dump : . i i ony: 
ns. Jecob House & Son 13. Adjustable Scaffolds: Bulletin 524 de- eoases together with photographs of ee 
ouse & 50 , y ing, elevating and processing machinery, 
scribes steel scaffolds which can be ad- : ies Ta ky 
- . . ; mechanical transmissions, and chains in a 
justed every 3 inches with self-locking : : 
: ; wide variety of applications together with 
platform support trusses and can be assem- : n 
: . ; : typical layout drawings. Link Belt Co. 
bled and disassembled rapidly. Requires 
“eee : : : no bolts, nuts or loose parts. Baker-Roos, . ‘ 
ge of protective lenses for every re- polly f 21. Fire Fighting: Pamphlet illustrating 
ement. Fendall Co. the new General non-inverting pressurized 
water-type fire-guard. Featured is the Dry 
Fire Extinguishing Equipment: File No 14. "Safety Protection for Welders": A Powder fire extinguisher especially recom 
6 includes catalog of hand extinguishers, folder illustrating a complete line of safety mended for use on gas, oil, electrical, paint 
od systems, stationary units, fire trucks equipment for welders, including gloves, and flammable liquid fires. Will not freeze 
railers. Also other helpful material cape sleeves, aprons, face shields, goggles even at lowest temperature. The General 
ghting. Ansul Chemical Co and curtains. Kimball Safety Products Co. Detroit Corp. 


Give Safety a Chance": Pamphlet pre- 


See With Safety": Folder illustrating 
chippers goggles, dust and splash goggles, 
nd welders goggles, along with a wide 
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FREE BOOKLET 
Tells How to Cut 
Maintenance Costs 


G*t yourself a copy of 
Oakite’s “54” Digest. 

Gives details of quick, thor- 
ough, low-cost methods of 
safely 

Descaling heat exchangers 

Cleaning air wash systems 

Stripping paint 

Cleaning in cafeterias 

Removing rust 

Controlling mold 

Steam-detergent cleaning 
FREE DIGEST sent on 
request. Write Oakite 
Products, Inc., 14D Rector 
St.. New York 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located im 
Principal Cites of Unsted States and Canada 


SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEANING 
MATERIALS + METHODS + SERVICE 




















Ankle Action Suction 
Grip, Always Flat 


MAKES 
Johnson Crutch Tips 
the Choice of Thousands 


You can buy them in most ortho- 
pedic hospitals and drug stores or 
order direct. 


65¢ a pair, postpaid 
A DANDY CANE TIP. 


Manufactured of high grade flexible 
rubber on the same principle as our 
popular ladder 

shoes which are 

used in all in- 

dustries and a 

common _ sight 

on ladders of 

workmen in 

every city and 

town. 


Safely yours, 


OHNSON sxorco E W 
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Headgear-Type 
Goggles 


Paint-Spray 
Hoods 


Spectacle-Type 
Goggles Sf 
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Masks 
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WHERE TO 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Withams & Co., Inc 
851 Wilhams Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Averill Equipment Company 
19225 Conant Avenue 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
Guardian Safety Equipment Co 
491 Prospect Street 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Guardian Safety Equipment Co 
1915 A Westheimer 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Universal Safety Equipment C Safety, Incorporated 
5115 Diversey 17% E. 3st Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Wilhams & Co., Inc Safety Equipment Distributing Co 
3231 Fredonia Avenue 832 W. Main Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Withams & Co., Inc Fire tao be aaa Co 
3700 Perkins Avenue 114 


ATLANTA, GA 
yardian Safety Equipmer 
427% Moreland Avenue, NE 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
atet 


BOSTON, MASS 

seneral Eq 
61 Frank 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
The Wat Company 
1443 Main Street 


BUY IT... 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Guardian Safety Equipment Co 
6104 S. Main Street 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Universal Safety Equipment Co 
3155 S. 7th Street 
PEORIA, ILL. 
nive Satety Equipment Cc 
1710 Main Street 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Guardian Safety Equipment Co 
214 S. 45th Street 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Williams & Co., Inc 

901 Pennsylvania Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Safety, Inc 

2608 Olive Street 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Continental Safety Equipment. inc 
1551 Selby Ave 


Lift-Front 
Helmets 


FOR GAS WELDING 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Universal Fire & Safety 
Equipment Co., Box 1587 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Guardian Safety Equipment Co 
50 Hawthorne Street 

SPOKANE, WASH. 

Spokane Safety Apphances 
W. 310 Pacific Ave 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Wilhams & Co 
E. Woodruff Avenue 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Guardian Safety Equipment Co 

1742 S. Main Street 
MEXICO CITY, D. .. 

Satety Equipment S.A 

Paso de la Reforma 1-856 

MONTREAL, CANADA 
The Butler Optical Company, Ltd 
1520 Mountain Street 


CHICAGO EYE SHIELD COMPANY * 2306 Warren Boulevard, Chicago 12, Illinois 
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AO Steel-Stapled 

HAND PROTECTION 

— Materials Handling Equipment 
for the HARDEST SERVICE! 








AO makes a complete line of steel staple-reinforced, chrome- 
tanned cowhide gloves, mittens and hand pads. All are made to 
withstand hard wear on the roughest jobs yet remain flexible and 
comfortable. Your nearest AO Safety Product Representative can 


supply you with these BIG VALUES in protection and serviceability. 


10’s Industrial Vision Program increases 
production, decreases accidents. Write today for 


free booklet “Improved Industrial Vision.” 


Protective 
OTovaniaye 


3 
' RECOMMENDED USES: 


* AO 1644 GLOVE — For heavy operations in 
oundries and steel mills, heavy casting, handling 


rough seraj 


* AO 1655 GLOVE — Foi grinding and rough 


operations 


¢ AO 1660 GLOVE — For foundry work and 


rinding 


* AO 5X138 GLOVE — For use in steel mills 


on flying shears, handling rough scrap, ete. 


*¢ AO 5X264 GLOVE — For handling small 


castings, rough stock and similar. 


*¢ AO 1674 MITTEN — Reversible, may be worn 
on either hand. For handling steel sheet stock, 


scrap, wheel castings, rough material. 


* AO 1201 HAND PAD — For steel scrap and 
rough steel. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS * BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





